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A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thousand Miles through the 
Eastern and Western States of America ; contained in Eight 
Reports addressed to the Thirty-Ninés English Families by 
whom the Author was deputed, in June, 1817, to ascertain 
whether any, and what part of the United States would be 
suitable for their Residence. With Remarks on Mr. Birk- 
beck’s ‘* Notes” and “ Letters.” By Henry Bradshaw 
Fearon. 8vo. Pp. 462. Longman and Co. London. 1818. 


Ir cannot have escaped observance, that a morbid irritability 
exists in this country respecting the necessary restraints of 
society. This has arisen in the moral constitution, as the 
analogous complaint in the corporeal, from too much ease, 


from a want of something on which the faculties may be © 


employed, from a total absence of objects in that particular 
department sufficiently interesting. Before we were advanced 
to our present pitch of civilization, and when in our laws and 
constitution there existed important grievances, men’s minds 
were naturally fixed on them, and to their correction tended 
all the exertions of the real’ and the pretended patriot. 
Afterwards, these ends being attained, and nothing but imagi- 
hary grievances left, or at least such as were very tolerable, 
and, perhaps, inseparable from human affairs, there still existed 
many who would needs play the patriot, or endeavour to raise 
themselves into importance by the vehemence of their com- 
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398 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


plaints. Listen to the harangues of these men, and you would 
imagine they were treating of the most despotic government in 
the world, that they had just escaped out of the Inquisition, 
or that the bull of Phalaris was heating for them. Their 
outrageous declamation and exaggerated description become 
truly ridiculous ; and if we inquire who and what are these 
high-flown philanthropists. why they are reproaching each 
other with crimes unusually infamous. Still they do succeed 
in persuading some persons that they really are unhappy and 
sadly persecuted. This notion once in their heads, off they 
set, like the Io of A&schylus, to bemoan their fate in distant 
climes. 

One of these moon-struck mourners, Mr. Fearon seems to 
have been,—have been, for travelling has made him wise, a 
rather rare occurrence. From the dedication, and other inci- 
dental passages, it appears that he was one of the friends of 
civil and religious liberty, who living in England, where 
social restraints are far from too numerous, and where every 
fanatic is allowed to disgrace Christianity by his nonsense, 
have long sighed for some Utopia where there should be no 
laws and no judges, and no religion at all. A knot of these 
had wisely determined to follow Birkbeck’s example, thinking 
that in.some American wilderness or other, room might be 
found for each to settle at such a distance from any other 
being, that laws would be unnecessary, and social worship 
impossible. Some of the party, however, still retaining a 
relish for the flesh-pots of Egypt, and very probably being yet 
slaves and bigots in their hearts, (that is, attached to the com- 
forts of civilized life, and aware of the necessity of laws, and 
the truth of revelation,) determined to send out a spy and 
informer to ascertain the reality of Transatlantic happiness. 
For this purpose they chose Mr. Fearon, who is reaily a natural 
curiosity. We do not know that the press has exhibited such 
a phenomenon for the last century. As eager as the rest to 
find Utopia beyond the Little Wabash, and bitterly enraged 
against the heavy expences unavoidable in this country, as 
well as sadly indignant that conspiracies had been defeated by 
the information of a partizan, &c. &c.—all terrible grievances, 
he set sail for this land of promise, where sans Roi and sans 
Pretre, every man does that which is right in his own eyes. 
He surveyed it with care. He meditated on what he saw, 
coolly. He evidently struggled hard against conviction. But 
he is obliged to confess that, after all, England is actually not 
the worst country in the world to live in. He has, indeed, 
shewn himself possessed of more judgment than usually 














belongs to these friends of liberty, civil and religious, and 
that he can free himself from their unfounded prejudices. 
Still it is very evident that he has not told the whole truth, and 
that he has not decribed American society exactly as he expe- 
rienced it to be. He could say a great deal more if he would. 
And he seems to be vexed at his own sagacity. We do not 
wonder at all this. It is very natural. To be sure, this disap- 
ointment must have been most grievous. So the dove 
returned to the ark, not finding where to rest the sole of lus feet. 
But seriously speaking, let it ever be recollected that such 
js the imperfection of human nature, we can have only a 
choice of evils. Society provides many blessings, but attended 
with some inconveniences. Thus a strict and numerous 
police would insure safety to persons and property, yet not 
without espionage, and frequent private interference. Under 
different systems of law, some advantages would be peculiar 
here, others there. ‘lo a citizen of the world, that would be 
the best which possessed the most and the more important. 
To others, the one to whose inconveniences they had been 
accustomed. Now of constitutions favourable to the liberty of 
the subject, and productive of national prosperity, we appre- 
hend none has ever yet been compared with that of England, 
excepting the Republican system of America. And this, 
which has not experienced the trials of half a century, and 
was almost destroyed by a little piratical war of a couple of 
years’ duration, scarcely afforded means of forming a proper 
judgment. This objection has usually been urged against any 
comparison. Our readers will, therefore, be greatly asto- 
nished to learn—that America already labours under all the 
vices of old governments, unalloyed by any of the virtues 
peculiar to new ones. The most barefaced corruption pervades 
the whole. The chief magistrate is elected, not as the law 
directs, but by Caucus. The appointment even of auctioneers 
iS a perquisite of office, and contracts are given, not to the 
lowest bidder, but to the partizans.of government. Not only 
does slavery prevail in thirteen of the States, but in all, 
Negroes even, if free, are treated as slaves, and with the most 
shocking contempt. Will it be believed that a friseur would 
actually lose his custom, if he were known to crop the head of 
ablack, however rich or well educated?! While morals are 
in such a deplorable state that at New York, we are told, every 
respectable man laments that he is a parent. Justice is cor- 
tuptly administered, the vital influences of religion are 
unknown, social comfort not understood, and pauperism itself 
making rapid strides in the old settled States. 
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400 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


To prove all these facts by extracts, would be transcribing 
the volume. We will, however, favour our readers with some 
passages on the most important points. The chief of these, 
we hope all of them regard religion to be. It is, indeed, the 
gage by which the happiness of a nation may always be mea- 
sured, and without it no prosperity will be of any duration, 


The following, then, is the religious character of the people 
of New York. 


“© Religion.—Upon this interesting topic I would repeat, what 
indeed you are already acquainted with, that legally there is the most 
unlimited liberty. There is no state religion, and no government 
prosecution of individuals for conscience-sake. Whether those 
halcyon days, which I think would attend a similar state of things in 
England, are in existence here, must be left for future observation, 
There are five Dutch Reformed Churches ; six Presbyterian ; three 
Associated Reformed ditto ; one Associated Presbyterian ; one Re- 
formed ditto; five Methodist ; two ditto for blacks ; one German 
Reformed ; one Evangelical Lutheran ; one Moravian ; four ‘Trinita- 
rian Baptist ; one Universalist ; two Catholic ; three Quaker ; eight 
Episcopalian ; one Jews’ Synagogue, and to this I would add a small 
Meeting which is but little known, at which the priest is dispensed 
with, every member following what they call the apostolic plan of 
instructing each other, and ‘ building one another up in their most 
holy faith.” The Presbyterian and Episcopalian or Church of England 
sects take the precedence in numbers and in respectability. Their 
ministers receive from two to eight thousand dollars per annum. All 
churches are well filled: they are the fashionable places for display ; 
and the sermons and talents of the minister offer never-ending subjects 
of interest when social converse has been exhausted upon the bad 
conduct and inferior nature of niggars (negroes ;) the price of flour 
at Liverpool; the capture of the Gueurricre ; and the battle of New 
Orleans. The perfect equality of all sects seems to have deadened 
party feeling : controversy is but little known. The great proportion 
of attendants at any particular church appear to select it either 
because they are acquainted with the preacher, or that it is frequented 
by fashionable company, or their great grandmother went there 
before the Revolution, or because (what will generally have a greater 
weight than all these reasons,) their interest will Le promoted by their 
so doing.” 

‘© I feel little hopes of conveying to you a faithful portraiture of 
this people, in their religious character : they differ essentially from 
the English sectaries, in being more solemnly bigoted, more intole- 
rant, and more ignorant of the Scriptures. Their freedom from 
habits of thinking seems to emanate from the cold indifference of 
their constitutional character; and their attaching no importance to 
investigation. There is also another feature in their religious national 
character, which will be considered by different men in opposite 
points of view. Ido not discover those distinctive marks which are 
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called forth in England by sectarianism. ‘There is not the aristocracy 
of the Establishment, the sourness of the Presbyterian, or the sancti- 
fied melancholy of the Methodist. A cold uniform bigotry seems to 
pervade all parties; equally inaccessible to argument, opposed to 
investigation, and, I fear, indifferent about truth; as itis, even the 
proud pharisaical Quaker appears under a more chilling and more 
freezing atmosphere in this new world. Can it be possible, that the 
non-existence of religious oppression has lessened religious know- 
ledge, and made men superstitiously dependent upon outward form 
instead of internal purity ?” 


In Philadelphia, Mr. Fearon visits a Methodist Chapel, of 
the worship in which he gives a very curious account. Had it 
been his lot to have been present ata field meeting, the enor- 
mities there practised would have still more astonished him. 
We extract this passage for the purpose of laying before our 
readers one of the direful consequences of schism. ‘The first 
inventors of Methodism professed a close adherence to the 
doctrine of the Church of England, but wished to have a 
more rigid discipline, and this they have well obtained—for 
instance, 


« Having heard that American Methodists were distinguished for 
an extreme degree of fanatical violence in their religious exercises, 
I visited the African Church, (all houses of religious assembly being 
denominated churches,) in which were none but blacks; and in the 
evening, * Ebenezer Church,’ in which were only whites. As the 
latter possessed all the characteristics of the former, with considerable 
additions of its own, to that only is it necessary that I should call your 
attention. I went at eight o’clock in the evening. The door was 
locked ; but the windows being open, I placed myself at one of 
them, and saw that the church within was crowded almost to suftoca- 
tion. The preacher indulged in long pauses, and occasional loud ele- 
vations of voice, which were always answered by the audience with 
ceep groans. When the prayer which followed the sermon had 
ended, the minister descended from the pulpit, the doors were thrown 
open, and a considerable number of the audience departed. Under- 
slanding, however, that something was yet to follow, with con- 
siderable difficulty I obtained admission. ‘The minister had departed, 
the doors were again closed, but about four hundred persons remained. 
One (apparently) of the leading members gave cut a hymn, then a 
brother was called upon to pray : he roared and ranted like a maniac ; 
the male part of the audience groaned, the female shrieked; a man 
sitting next to me shouted; a youth standing before me continued for 
half an hour bawling, ‘ Oh Jesus ! come down, come down, Jesus ! 
my dear Jesus, I see you! bless me, Jesus! Oh! oh! oh! Come 
cown, Jesus!’ A small space farther on, a girl about eleven years 
of ave was in convulsions : an old woman, who I concluded was her 
mother, stood on the seat, holding her up in her arms, that her 
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402 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


ecstacies might be visible to the whole assembly. In another place 
there was a convocation of holy sisters, sending forth most awful 
yells. A brother now stoed forward, stating, that ‘ alihough num- 
bers had gone, he trustedthe Lord would that night work some signal 
favours among his dear lambs.’ ‘Two sisters advanced towards him, 
refusing to be comforted, ‘ for the Lord was with them :’ another 
brother prayed—and another. ‘ Brother Macfaddin’ was now called 
upon, and he addressed them with a voice which might almost rival a 
peal of thunder, the whole congregation occasionally joining respon- 
sive to his notes. The madness now became threefold increased, and 
such a scene presented itself as I could never have pictured to my 
imagination, and as I trust, for the honour of true religion, and of 
human nature, I shall never see again. Had the inhabitants of 
Bedlam been let loose, they could not have exceeded it. From forty 
to fifty were praying aloud and extemporaneously at the same moment 
of time: some were kicking, many jumping, all clapping their 
hands and crying out in chorus, ‘ Glory! glory! glory! Jesus Christ 
is a very good friend! Jesus Christ is a very good friend! Oh God! 
oh Jesus! come down! Glory! glory! glory! thank you, Jesus! 
thank you, God! Oh, glory! glory! glory!!! Mere exhaustion 
of bodily strength produced a cessation of madness for a few minutes. 
A hymn was given out and sung ; praying then recommenced ; the 
scene of madness was again acted, with, if possible, increased efforts 
on the part of the performers. One of the brothers prayed fo Le kept 
from enthusiasm! A girl of six years of age became the next object 
of attention. A reverend brother proclaimed that she ‘ had just 
received a visit from the Lord, and was in awful convulsions—so 
hard was the working of the spirit!’ ‘This scene continued for some 
time; but the audience gradually lessened, so that by ten o’clock the 
field of active operations was considerably contracted. ‘he women, 
however, forming a compact column at the most distant corner of the 
church, continued their shriekings with but little abatement. Feeling 
disposed to get a nearer sight of the beings who sent forth such terti- 
fying yells, I endeavoured to approach them, but was stopped by 
several of the brethren, who would not allow of a near approach 
towards the holy sisterhood. The novelty of this exhibition had, at 
first sight, rendered it a subject of amusement and interest; but all 
such teelings soon gave way to an emotion of melancholy horror, 
when I considered the gloomy picture it represented of human nature, 
and called to mind that these maniacal fanatics were blaspheming the 
holy name of Christianity. Notwithstanding my warm love of 
liberty, I felt that, were I an absolute Jawgiver, I would certainly 
punish and restrain men who thus degraded their nature, who set so 
wicked an example of religious blasphemy, and so foully libelled the 
name and character of revelation. 

«* T have since understood that one of the female converts upon this 
occasion had been turned away from her situation the previous evening 
for stealing five dollars.” 

‘* Religious controversy appears unknown. Every man is expected 
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to choose one of these churches; and when that is done, he must 
abide by it as solemnly and as regularly as he does his segar, his rum, 
and his business. Whatever degree of religious intelligence exists, is 
confined to the clergy ; who, perhaps, have lost no advantage by the 
abolition of a state-religion.” 


According to our Lord’s direction, let us now proceed to 
judge of the quantum of real Christianity existing in this 
country by the fruits—their morals. 


‘‘ Of the state of public morals, I find considerable difficulty in 
forming my judgment. The habits of the people are marked by cau- 
tion and secrecy. Although the eyes and ears of a stranger are not 
insulted in the openness of noon-day with evidence of hardened pro- 
fligacy, I have, nevertheless, reason to believe in its existence to a 
very great extent; though, perhaps, there is no Philadelphia parent 
would say to me what a respectable New Yorker did—* There is not 
a father in this city but who is sorry that he has got a son.” 


What can we add to this? And yet we are told that in 
Kentucky, and at New Orleans, dissipation is carried to a still 
greater extent. One small village is described as containing 
thirty houses, nearly all of which are brothels. 

Mr. Moore, no severe moralist, seems to charge them in his 
Epistle, dated from Washington, with the most infamous 
crimes, and represents them as arrived already at the acmé of 
vice and corruption. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


ee 


A Practical Treatise on the Law of Tithes. By John Mire- 
house, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law.  8vo. 
Pp. 260. Butterworth and Son, Fleet Street, London ; Cooke 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. i818. 


Tuts is a compendious but clear abstract on tithes, and the 
method of collecting them. ‘The principal cases are cited, 
and the difficulties are as well elucidated as brevity will admit. 
There cannot be expected much novelty on a matter so long 
agitated, nor is it our intention here to enter into a consideration 
of the usual objections made against tithes in general. For 
whatever may be the theory, the practice amounts simply to 
this, that the farmer rents his land of two persons instead of 
one. Because the cases where tithes are taken In kind are 
very rare, and almost always caused by the obstinate avarice of 
the farmer refusing to pay any reasonable composition. ‘There 
ss however, a difficulty at present agitated, which it will not 
be impertinent to consider on the present occasion. The Vice 
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404 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Chancellor has decided that according to the old cases, no 
tithes are due for after pasture, and from this decision an 
appeal has been entered. Here is an instance of that glorious 
uncertainty of the law which professional men are too solici- 
tous to uphold. If two fields of the same size, and in all 
respects alike, be mown at the same time, and one of these 
be mown again, but the other fed, tithes are payable a second 
time of that which is mown, and not of that which is fed, 
although the value of the feed is generally greater than the 
value of the second crop of grass. The cause of this dif- 
ference none can assign. But the fact is this. A century or 
two ago, before the present improvements were practised, the 
after pasturage was so worthless as to have been utterly neg- 
lected by the tithe owner. Formerly meadows were mown so 
late, that no subsequent growth could take place, and the 
cattle turned in literally fed on the leavings of the scythe. So 
that no tithes were sought because no increase had accrued. 
Now meadows are shut up towards the end of March, and 
mown in many parts of England about the end of May or 
beginning of June. After so early a period, a very considerable 
growth is again produced by tolerably cultivated lands. If the 
tithe owner is not allowed to participate in this growth, which 
is always carefully fed off before the frosts set in, he actually 
is deprived of two parts in three of the tithes of the produce. 
Or rather, he receives tithe for the growth of three months 
only out of twelve. Because from Christmas to Lady Day 
there is little or no growth; from Lady Day to Midsummer 
Day the hay is grown, cut, and tithed; and then from Mid- 
summer Day to Christmas there is often an abundant growth 
but no tithe. This last year, for instance, the growth after 
Midsummer Day was much greater than what had been cut for 
hay. The absurdity, therefore, of this practice is sufficiently 
apparent. Nor is it less repugnant to all the acknowledged 
principles of tithing. In point of right between the Rector 
and Farmer, what difference ought the instrument of severance 
to make as to the payment of tithes, whether this be done by 
the steel of the labourer, or the teeth of the beast? If land 
has been sown with wheat which has been harvested, and of 
which tithe has been paid, and if turnips are afterwards sown 
thereon, and these eat off by ewes who have suckled lambs, and 
been shorn in the parish, and are now fatted for the butcher, 
(a usual practice,) tithes are due for these turnips. “ Jt % 
now clearly decided,” says our author, p. 43, ‘* that an agist- 
ment tithe for the turnips eaten must be paid.” So again, with 
respect to aftermath, “ it was formerly held that no tithe was de 
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jure due for aftermath.” P.36. Why? Precisely for the same 
‘reason that it was formerly held that there was no tithes due 
de jure for after pasturage. There was none. To mow mea- 
dows twice is completely a modern improvement. And the 
same calture which produces a second crop of hay, also pro- 
duces an abundant quantity of pasturage. If the value of the 
former has rendered it liable to tithes after repeated discussion, 
and the most matured reflection, equal-handed justice will 
make the same determination respecting the latter. On this 
subject, therefore, we shall extract what Mr. Mirehouse has 
observed— : 


‘¢ Aftermath is the second math or mowth, that is, the second 
crop, cut from land before mown in the same year. 

« It was formerly held that no tithe was de jure due for after- 
math ;* and that it was but form to lay a custom to be discharged of 
it in consideration of making the first mowing into hay. Tithes 
were then said to be payable only de rebus semel in anno renovantibus.+ 
This principle has, however, ceased to be considered as law; and the 
tithe of aftermath is now generally acknowledged to be due, of 
common right.¢ Indeed, so long since as in the time of Degge, it is 
said, that if meadows are so rich, that there are two crops of hay got 
in one year, the parson is entitled to the tithe as well of the latter as 
of the former crop.§ Hence, in the case of. Margetts v. Butcher, 
the court delivered their opinions seriatim ; that, of common right, 
the tithes of aftermath, or of the second crop of grass or herbage, 
cut in meadows whereof the tithe of the first crop has been before 
rendered, is due and must be set forth, unless some custom or pre- 
scription is shown in discharge of it.|}) Numerous subsequent deci- 
sions support the doctrine then laid down;4] and the opinion of 
Richardson, C. J. that tithes shall be paid de omnibus renovantibus et 
crescentibus, appears since to have been acted upon.’** 


We could enumerate many cases of extreme hardship, should 





“ *® Hall v. Fettyplace, Cro. Jac. 42. 2 Inst.651. Richardson v. © 


Cabell, Poph. 142. Johnson v. Parker, 2 Roll. Rep. 191. 

“ + Norton v. Brigs, Ld. Raym. 243. 

“ + Grysman v. Lewis, Cro. El. 446. 1 Roll. Abr. 640. Gibs. 
Cod. 676. 

“ § Degge, c. 3. 237. 

|| Gwm. 531. 

“ @ Wakelyn v. Hellyer, 2 Wood’s Decr. 494. Horton v. God- 
dard, 3 Wood’s D. 151. Benson v. Watkins, Bunb. 10. Baker v. 
Mason, 4 Wood’s D. 257. Selby v. Bank, 12 Mod. 498. Howse v. 
Carter, 4 Wood’s D. 451. Sherington y. Fleetwood, Cro. El. 475. 
Jouce y. Parker, Cro. Jac. 575. 

‘¢ *® Andrews y. Lane, Gwm. 473.” 
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406 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


the practice, (not law or principle of tithing,) which obtained 
from necessity, under the clumsy agriculture of our forefathers, 
be taken for prescription now. 

But we shall conclude this subject, by observing what 
Mr. M. has overlooked, that the small tithe act of 7 and § 
William III]. is extended by 53 Geo. III. c. 127. from 40s. to ten 
pounds, and to include all manner of tithes great and small, 
This gives an unexpensive and ready mode of recovering the 
value of tithes due for two years last past, and not exceeding 
in value 101. in each year. 











Remarks on the Design of the Gospel : intended to illustrate the 
Christian Character, and to Refute some of the Practical 
Errors which have been attached to the Faith. 8vo. Pp. 82. 
Stockdale, Piccadilly, London. 1818. 


THesE Remarks have been published completely a twelvemonth, 
as appears from an anonymous advertisement on the back of 
the title-page, dated Cambridge, December, 1817. But that 
it has not received the applause and favourable notice which it 
deserves, may be easily accounted for. It is one of those pub- 
lications which produce painful sensations to the great bulk of 
readers. Few, we fear, are they who can lay down this little 
work with satisfaction, and self-approbation. If it strike the 
immoral with the greater severity, it is at the same time, 
although with gentler action, completely subversive of the 
practices of the fanatic. If it appear to treat the cases of 
enthusiasm and fanaticism with more reserve, not to say with 
a degree of predilection, it may be urged in extenuation that 
these sometimes influence sincere and well meaning, but weak 
Christians. But immoral conduct is decisive. We are liable 
to no mistake on that point. Still is it curious to observe the 
quantum of spiritual pride which puffs up our devotees of dif- 
ferent deyrees in the art of self-tormenting, from the Stylite 
of the East, down to the prim Methodistic damsel of Britain, 
who must be ever teaching that Gospel which she has never 
yet herself learnt.* Our anonymous author does not seem to 
suspect these classes of that vice, or perhaps, he hopes to gain 





* A gentleman living in one of the principal squares of the metro- 
polis, received a note, signed by two females, requesting permission 
to call at his house and teach his servants the Gospel. He inquired 
into the situation, age, and character of these domestic missionaries, 
and found them both under twenty, and one the daughter of a saddler 
in Holborn! !! 
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cheir attention, and reform their conduct, by insisting on prin- 
ciples which they cannot oppose or refute, and thus silently 
insinuating that their errors of practice must arise from some 
latent, internal, and spiritual fault. Indeed, if men would 
steadily endeavour to regulate, on Christian principles, the whole 
of their conduct, without Jesuitical equivocations here and 
there, they would undoubtedly soon arrive at a sufficient know- 
ledge of Christian doctrines. ‘This process our Saviour him- 
self has recommended. Those only who properly employ the 
knowledge which they already possess, can reasonably expect 
toreceive more. But whoever indulges habitually in any error 
or vice, or doubtful practice, may be assured that he will never 
be assisted in his religious studies by Divine Grace. He may 
attain popularity, he may become a great leader, he may 
mount his pillar, and nations may wonder after him; but he is 
in the gall of wickedness and bond of iniquity. 

Our author divides men, generally speaking, into two classes ; 
Ist. Those who are more or less interested in religion. 2dly. 
Those who are not at all. The first class are again divided 
into three sub-divisions, two of which form the subject of 
these Remarks; namely, Those who strain to excess the prac- 
tical doctrines of the Gospel. 2dly. ‘Those who accommodate 
itto their own prejudices. He then states the general design 
of Revelation, which was 

Ist. To teach a true religion. 

2dly. ‘To enforce a pure morality. 

3diy. ‘To establish social happiness. 

Having laid down his ideas on these three points, he next 
applies them to the two sub-divisions already noticed. Of this 
application to the first of these, we will give some extracts. 
We think our readers will be gratified with the sound sense, 
and accurate discrimination which they contain, and be desirous 


of perusing the whole of what he has said on so interesting a 


subject. 


* First, then, the’ character of these persons with respect to reli- 
gion, wre ) 

‘¢ They contend that it is to be evidenced by an entire devotion of 
our time, thoughts, and actions, to the future world, witha disin- 
clination for the present, and a disregard for its concerns. Now we 
propose to show that it isto be evidenced by an active life of obe- 
dience, laying up treasures in heaven by a discharge of our duties on 
earth, 

‘“* What, wedemand again, was the design of the Gospel with 
tespect to religion ? It was to lead men back toa knowledge of the 
one true God, to inform them of their relations to him, to reveal his 
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providence, the character of his worship, which was to be ia spirit 
and in truth ; his plan of saving them from sin and death, and the 
assurance of the immortality of the soul. Thus it was the will of 
God that he should have glory from his reasonable creatures, as well 
as from the other productions of his power. This they had till then 
kept from him, ascribing it to wood and stone, the works of their 
own hands, and worshipping the host of heaven. It was his will that 
they should be happy in this world, from possessing hope and spiritual 
comfort which they never had enjoyed before; and to ensure their 
everlasting felicity in the future state which he had graciously pro. 
vided, of which cheering prospect and powerful inducement to virtue, 
(the great thing wanting, according to Paley,) they were until that 
period totally destitute. 

«© [t was not, therefore, the object of Christ to abstract men from 
the present scene of existence, and to disqualify them for its pursuits, 
but it was to administer an additional source of temporal and ever- 
tasting happiness, in preserving them from sin, in administering to 
them consolation, in assuring them that the rational enjoyments of 
this life were tobe succeeded by a blessed immortality in the next, 
and by actually ensuring to them, by the extension of his mediatorial 
influence, that joy and existence hereafter. 

‘© In all this we have a remarkable instance of the sober character 
of the Gospel, and of its divine peculiarity. All enthusiasts, as Paley 
has well observed, are inclined to dwell with unceasing emphasis upon 
the description of the eternal world, witness Mahometanism and 
every other human system in enforcing the doctrine of a future state. 
“Not so Christianity. Here an awful reserve is kept upon this great 
subject ; we are only assured of the fact ; we are not made acquainted 
with the circumstances. No description was given of the invisible 
world, any further than was necessary in informing us that the 
righteous were to be happy, and the wicked miserable. We have 
been informed of what is to take place hereafter, not for the purpose 
of taking us out of the world, but for the great end of keeping us 
from evil ; it was not that we should attempt to assimilate ourselves 
to the fancied nature of beings purely spiritual, but that we should 
be induced to practise that manner of life which was necessary for the 
establishment of human happiness, and for the glory of the great 
Creator. The hour is coming, said our blessed Lord, and from these 
words we make an appeal to our reader's judgment, for the justice of 
what has been said, ‘ the hour is coming, in the which all that are io 
their graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth; they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil 
unto the resurrection of damnation.’ : 

« Let all this then teach us, that the prospect of the next world is 
to be our motive to influence our actions, and not the subject of any 
contemplative piety, or of any abstracted pursuits. Not that we are 
to forget the great and sublime prospect which lies before us. As 10 
viewing the face of nature, when Alpson Alps extend along the 
horizon, the stupendous view, although it exalts our ideas and directs 








=" _ _ — 
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our advance, does not prevent our enjoying the flowers which decorate 


our path, or the charms of surrounding cultivation ; so should it be 
with us in the prospect of eternity : let it add grandeur to our views, 
jet it complete the excellence of that scene, which without it would 
terminate in the grave, in that dismal unknown limit ; and let it be 
our happiness toremember, that when the sweets of our morning 
stage shall have been dissipated with the blossoms on which we trod, 
when towards the close of day we shall have completed our passage 
over the flowery garden of this world, there remains for us to enter 
upon the more glorious scenery of the eternal, where we shall behold 
God as he is, surrounded with pleasures everlasting, in all the pleni- 
tude of his glory.” 


The simile of the Alps in the above passage, is truly beau- 
tiful and sublime. The following summing up is completely 


logical, we trace the effects of a mathematical education in 
every line. 


« Aplan, to be really good, must be practicable; otherwise in 
proposing it we donothing, or rather worse than nothing. This, 
therefore, must be the character of every plan which claims a divine 
origin. Now the plan of the Gospel in regard to religion, morality, 
and social happiness, is entirely practicable ; but the plan of those 
persons who overstrain its precepts, is not practicable as far as the 
great mass of mankind is concerned. We do not mean to say that 
the mass of mankind will be always corrupt and alienated from God, 
and, therefore, every plan which teaches the necessity of virtue, and 
holiness, and faith, in every individual who is a member of that mass, 
cannot be practicable ; and, therefore, cannot be of God; not so, 
but that the mass of mankind can never be brought to a state of con- 
templative devotion and of abstraction from this world, until the pre- 
sent ordination of things is at an end, and time itself no longer. To 
make such a plan practicable, even in imagination, we must suppose 
ascene of existence altogether different from the present; all the 
business which now is essential tothe wants and interests of civilized 
society at an end; all that wonderful and complicated machinery 
which gives to each member of the body politic its office, its motion, 
is interest, its utility, destroyed and annihilated to its very frame. 


let this then be borne in mind as we take a general review of these 
opinions,” 


We trust that these two extracts will awaken the curiosity of 
those who may meet with them. They will find in these 
Remarks a just and accurate display of Revelation as a rule of 
life, equally distant from the extremes of Methodistic fanati- 
(sm, and Deistic coldness; rational, pious, argumentative, 
ind practicable. It is a work which, free from all technica- 
ities, ineuleates that pure and undefiled religion which all 
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ought to practise, while it is still the duty of some to animad- 
vert on error, and stem the torrent of heresy and schism.* 








ee 


The Present State of Religious Parties in England, Represented 
and Improved: wm a Discourse, delivered in Essex Street 
Chapel, 17th May, and repeated 18th October, 1818. Also 
wn Renshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool, 20th September. By 
Thomas Belsham. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
1818. 


Tus seems to have been quite a favourite Discourse with its 
author. It appears, from the title-page, that it was twice 
preached in the temple of Essex Street, then again at Liver- 
pool, and, finally, committed to the press, by the request of 
the last congregation. It would be difficult to guess at their 
motives for this request, since there is nothing novel therein, 
nor any old things better expressed than lieretofore. He 
divides the Protestant community of this country, for he seems 
to have overlooked the Romanists, into two parts, the Con- 
formists, and the Non-Conformists, and he enumerates the 
leading divisions of the latter. A few reflexions, mixed with some 
complacent remarks on the integrity, illumination, &c. of his 
own sect, completes the history of this Discourse. But, 
however he may compliment himself on his candour and his 
charity, &c. &c. in his observations on the members of the 
Establishment, he has shewn himself perfectly devoid of both. 
He repeats the stale falsehood, that many Churchmen are 
secretly Deists. For such is the appropriate appellation of the 
Belshamites, as we shall prove from this very Discourse. Yet 
one might have supposed that the late secessions from the 
church on account of doctrinal differences, far less important, 
and on which a latitude of belief is allowed, might satisfy an 
ingenuous mind, that the remainder sincerely held the prin- 
ciples they profess. Indeed, secession is so certain a road to 
applause, the compliments it produces so favourable to pride 
and vain glory, and so frequently rewarded by profit and influ- 
ence, that we think it will generally be chosen by those whom 
prudential motives guide. It is incredible how weak minds 
plume themselves on singularity, how vain is the creature who 
calls himself A RATIONAL Christian, expressly consigning 
the far greater and far more learned part of the community to 


———— arn 








* There is a misprint in or about the word infidels, p. 38, which 
renders that sentence totally unintelligible. 
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the stigma of religious folly and absurdity. We may also 
observe that this vanity produces in them a restless itch for 
shewing off. No subject can be introduced so foreign appa- 
rently to religious discussion, but the rational manis sure to 
make his appearance. Sir James Smith, who is one of these 
rational Christians, affects to wonder at the fears expressed by 
the Tutors of the University of Cambridge, lest he should 
introduce his peculiar tenets into Lectures on Botany, these 
having no apparent connection with each other. However 
distinct the subjects may actually be, yet nothing can keep 
down the rage for proselytism in some sects. Botany is not 
more distinct than Anatomy. And we know that in the metro- 
polis a certain Anatomical Lecture Room is a perfect school of 
Deism. Nota Lecture passes without some sarcasm on the 
Holy Scriptures, without some hint that they are full of self- 
contradictions, and cannot stand the test of modern discoveries. 
Every stale joke of Voltaire’s is greedily retailed, and the 
melancholy consequence is the religious perversion of the 
young students. ‘The Lecturer undoubtedly possesses much 
technical knowledge. And his young hearers, who can 
appreciate his skill in surgery, too rapidly conclude that a good 
bone setter must be a good divine. 


Et Sutor bonus, et solus formosus et est Rex. 


That, therefore, the Tutors of Cambridge have acted most 
wisely in thus excluding Sir James, no friend to Christianity 
can doubt. Indeed, we hesitate not to say, that the leading 
part taken by Professor Monk in this business, although not 
so brilliant, is of far greater importance to future generations, 
than his classical publications. He has performed a sacred 
duty, which may truly be described as— 


Above all Greek, above all Roman praise. 


It requires no ordinary degree of nerve to despise the sneers 
of the infidel, and the sarcasms of the indifferent ; and no 
common powers of self-denial, to prefer the good of posterity 
‘0 present ease, and the applause of the majority, that is, the 


@ oughtless. The open and decisive conduct of the Professor, 


with the other Tutors, is a glorious example of steady attach- 
ment to our venerable church, amidst the various instances of 
‘ickly indifference, and of frenzied desertion which have lately 
vccurred.* The consummate vanity displayed by Sir James, 


res 





————— 


* We must apologize to the Professor for the very short and impes- 
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412 @RIGINAL CRITICISM. 


in his Considerations, will warrant our suspicion that it forms 
the foundation stone of sot disant rational Christianity. The 
bombastic language and inflated ideas which he holds concern- 
ing himself, and the contemptuous expressions he applies to 
the eighteen Tutors, who opposed his appointment to the 
Botanical Lectureship, the greater part of whom are men of 
distinguished abilities, must disgust every reader.—Ez. grat, 


‘* The turn these events have recently taken, renders a particular 
detail necessary for the justification of the writer, and still more for 
that of a large and highly important public body, too lightly impli- 
cated by the ignorant or inconsiderate, in the conduct of a few of its 
ill-advised members.” 


Vide preface, and again, p. 20. 


«¢ While the circumstances and motives above explained, had 
rather unexpectedly checked my aspiring hopes at Cambridge, J had 
taken a free and lofty range in the world at large!” 


Now, be it recollected, that all this pompous fuss is about 
Botanical Lectures, about dissecting petals and pistils, and 
stamina, about monogynia and cryptogamia, and such impor- 
tant studies ; pursuits very proper to engage the attention of 
young men intended for the senate, the bar, or the pulpit, and 
in the eyes of the Linnzan President, of prime necessity ina 
liberal education ; but, in fact, fitted only for the amusement 
of an idle hour. Botany should not be read prior to the degree 
of M.A. Until that time a young man will find his time 
amply employed in serious study, and his leisure we would 
advise to be expended in exercise and in conversation. 

Returning to the charge of insincerity made first by Priestley, 
and re-echoed by Mr. Belsham against the members of the 
church, we aver that it is one which no candid man would 
make, because it is equally incapable of proof and refutation. 
It is, therefore, completely slanderous, and proves a determin-d 
spirit of malignity. 

But Mr. B. shews his ignorance of that body, whom he thus 
maligns in other instances. He tells us, in p. 9, thus— 


‘* Of the great mass of adherents to the established worship, somé 
are to be found who still contend for the divine right of episcopacy : 
but the better informed defend this mode of ecclesiastical discipline 
upon the far more tenable ground of expedience.”’ 


a 





fect notice of his Vindication, in the Number for November. The 
Address, annexed to our last and present Number, will explain the 
cause. This publication, then, was akephalous. 
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Now, we believe, that none defend it on that ground. Its 
advocates are those who contend fur the divine institution 
thereof. And so long as any credit is paid to ancient docu- 
ments, so long as the undisputed testimony of history is 
allowed as evidence, so long must it be conceded that episcopacy 
was established in the days of the Apostles, and, therefore, by 
their authority. 

Another instance of his ignorance is displayed in a note to 
p. 8, where he speaks of the 


“ Unaccountable hostility of the high church party to the evange- 
lical clergy, who contribute more than all the rest to retain the lower 
orders of the people within the pale of the establishment.” 


A slight acquaintance with facts would have informed Mr. B. 
that these clergy prepare the minds of their hearers for dissent, 
and totally destroy in the multitude all idea of church member- 
ship, and frequently allow themselves to preach against the heads of 
the church before uninformed congregations, and thus loosening 
the bonds of discipline. So in one parish of the metropolis, 
which has long been under the guidance of this party, a 
meeting was lately held, on the question of building another 
church under the new act. The present church cannot hold a 
sixth of the population. Yet was it almost unanimously deter- 
mined that they would not have another episcopal place of wor- 
ship. Such are the well known effects of evangelical preaching. 
In the month of May, 1817, ata small country village in Leices- 
tershire, one of these wandering evangelical lights got up to 
preach for the curate, who had redde prayers. His text was 
Isaiah, ch. Ixii.v.6 and 7. After expatiating on good watchmen, 
&c. he began a most violent attack on the clergy of the establish- 
ment, whom he denounced to be bad watchmen, because they were 
not of his party. So disgusting was his language, that a gentle- 
man present, whose father had been an Archdeacon, arose to leave 
the church, and declared aloud to the Curate as he passed the 


reading desk, that he would never sit patiently to hear the 


clergy of the church thus vilified. But this is no rare instance, 
Mr. O’Callaghan, in one of his Essays on Bible Societivs, has 
clearly proved these evangelicals to be anti-episcopal. They 
are, in fact, a modern edition of the Puritans of 1640. We 
do not mean to deny but that among the evangelical clergy 
there are some who are sincerely attached to episcopacy. Yet 
their zeal is too often not according to knowledge, ard we speak 
of the bulk and the leaders. 

But Mr. B. adheres to the old practice of repeating an asser- 
tion, however completely disproved, in hopes that it will pass 

No. 248, Vol. 55, January, 1819. I’ f 
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current at last. That Sir Isaac Newton believed in the Dor. 
trine of the Trinity, Dr. Hales has satisfactorily shewn jn 
p- 189, vol. II. of his learned and decisive work on that sub- 
ject, which, we rejoice to see, has passed through a second 
edition. He there shews that Sir Isaac excluded Whiston 
from the Royal Society because he was an Arian. And yet 
Mr. B., and Mardon, of Glasgow, and Captain Gifford, all 
learned divines, daily insist that he was a Deist like them- 
selves. , 

We have said that the name of Deist is the one by which 
Mr. Belsham, and his followers, ought to be distinguished, 
They truly act a very pusillanimous part in declining that 
denomination. For that their principles are purely Deistical, 
this very Discourse will prove. In p. 28, there is a long note, 
accusing some Arians of improperly claiming to themselves 
the title of Unitarians, and also recommending this title to 
others who simply hold the modern notion of the pre-existence 
of Jesus. And the note concludes thus :— 


«* But why such persons should assume the title of Arians, when 
they hold hardly any one principle in common with Arianism, and 
when by taking the name, they give their countenauce to the unscrip- 
tural and monstrous doctrine of a delegated and imperfect maker of 
the world, who has no claim to the religious homage of the creatures 
of his own formation, it is difficult to say, and it becomes them very 
seriously to consider.” 


One might think it not very monstrous to worship one’s 
Maker—but this by the bye. We here have Mr. B.’s opinion 
of Jesus, an imperfect delegate. And, indeed, it is notorious 
that he regards our Lord only as another Moses. Or in his 
own words, p. 28,— 


‘© Jesus Christ is the servant and messenger of God, (to which of 
the angels suid he, at any time, thou art my Son, this day have / 
begotten thee,) in all respects like unto his brethren.” 


He, therefore, and his followers, cannot be called Christians 
as a mark of distinction. Surely that title is pre-occupied by 
those who, right or wrong, worship Christ. As those who 
worship idols are termed idolaters, those who pray to Bhudda 
Bhuddists, so those who adore Christ, and those only, can be 
distinguished by the name of Christians. 

It is necessary to observe a proper accuracy in the names of 
species, to prevent a confusion of ideas, and the amalgamation 
of truth with falsehood. We think some persons evidently 
aim at keeping up that confusion, certainly for no good pur- 
pose. But observe the various sects among us. There are 
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among the Calvinists men who are completely Tritheists. We 
have Sabellians, that is, those who hold one person manifested 
under three different characters. The Arians proper, believe 
Christ to be the first created of all created beings, and wor- 
ship him as such; the Arians improper, believe the same, but 
worship him not. Lastly, the Belshamites regard our Lord as 
many do Socrates. Why the Mahometans think more nobly 
of Him, and are, therefore, more deserving of the name of 
Christian! What cause, what honest reason can be produced 
for men, who believe that Melchisedek, Moses, Elias, Jesus, 
Paul, and Peter, were all mere men sent by God to teach 
mankind, refusing to accept their proper denomination of 
Deists ? Our readers will not be at a loss in divining the 
cause. 

But farther. Not to notice the notion of this party that 
Jesus Christ is to judge the world because he is a man, that 
is, in their idea, an imperfect fallible being like ourselves, 
which, to most, would seem the very reason why so compli- 
cated a business should not be committed to such an one, or 
to any thing less than Infinite Wisdom. Let us advert to their 
opinion respecting the resurrection, as a farther proof of com- 
plete Deism. They deny the existence of souls or spirit in 
man, teaching that there is nothing but matter, as capable 
of utter destruction as any automaton in Spring Gardens. 
Therefore, they suppose that all the dead are as completely 
void of existence, as much reduced to mere nothing, as those 
are nothing who are not yet born. Abraham, for instance, is 
as thoroughly annihilated as the ram which he sacrificed, 
instead of his only son Isaac. How, then, can there be a 
resurrection? It is, undoubtedly, in the power of the Creator 
to make a certain number of persons similar to those who have 
lived and died in this world. But if the figure representing 
Judas Iscariot, be made, to believe that he betrayed our Lord, 


he is most dreadfully deluded, and if he be punished for it, most © 


cruelly treated. ‘This is evident. Cannot our rational Chris- 
tians perceive that there is no more connection between the 
image and its prototype, than between the images of Blucher 
or of Wellington, carried about our streets by Italians, and 
those Generals themselves? Since, then, these men believe 
4s much in Paul as they do in Jesus, and do not acknowledge 
any true resurrection of the dead, we are warranted to consider 
them as mere Deists, utterly undeserving of the distinguishing 
title of Christians. 

This Discourse ends with some common-place reflections in 


the usual style of the party. 
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Speech of Lieutenant General Thornton, in the House of Com- 
mous, on Thursday, 7th May, 1818, on his Motion to Repeal 
the Declarations against the Belief of Transubstantiation, and 
asserting the Worship of the Church of Rome to be Idolatrous, 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row, London. 1818. 


Tae worthy General seems to have determined, before he left 
the House of Commons, to make a Speech. He first gave 
notice of a motion to repeal the Act of Uniformity. But 
during the recess he relinguished this attempt for the more 
hopeful one of proving it very cruel and uncivil to call Papists 
Idolaters. And when he had made a Speech, he next resolved 
to make a volume. This, by the help of leaded lines and 
leaded words, (N. B. We really do not intend here any wicked 
insinuation,) a Speech which occupied three-fourths of a 
column in the Newspapers, is now formidably extended to 
sixty-one octavo pages. ‘Then, by the addition of extracts 
irom every body, a biographical notice of my uncle and Dr. 
Vincent, the Order of Coronation, &c. ad infinitum, we have 
a volume of 262 pages. There, reader—there’s for you. 

What offence the Act for Uniformity gave to our military 
theologian, who yet declares himself steadily attached to the 
Church of England, although he has a remarkably singular 
mode of shewing his attachment, we have not learnt. But 
whilst he pretends not to meddle with the Catholic Question in 
this his motion, he endeavours to carry it in a military manner 
by a ruse de Guerre. He reasons thus. The oath of supre- 
macy is «a sufficient security for excluding all acknowledgers of 
Papal power. #rgo. The declaration against transubstan- 
tiation is unnecessary. Now there are many Romanists who 
would readily take the oath, but who cannot make the declara- 
tion. So that a removal of the declaration would admit Roman 
Catholics into the senate er the throne itself. The design, 
however, of this declaration was to exclude them from both, 
and the repeal of either is by no means necessary at present. 
But, adds the General, the assertion that the Invocation of the 
Virgin is idolatrous, being false, should, therefore, be abolished. 
We will give the passage at length in thie declaration, and then 
consider if it be false. 

‘©T, A B do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do believe that in the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, there is vot any transubstantiation of the ele- 
ments of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or 
after the consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. And that 
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the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other Saint, 


and the sacrifice of the mass, as they are now used inthe Church of 


Rome, are superstitious and idolatrous.” 


Of transubstantiation little need be said. It appears to us 
impossible that any person, understanding what he says, should 
credit so preposterous a dogma. But that the worship of the 
Virgin is idolatrous, the following prayer to her will prove. If 
any Papist will pretend that this prayer is not idolatrous, we 
should take it as a favour if he would give us a specimen of a 
prayer that isso. Itis taken from Ignatus’s Letters, p. 40. 


‘* There is no one who can be saved, O most holy Virgin, but 
through thee. ‘There is no one who can be delivered from evils but 
through thee. There is no one from whom we can obtain mercy but 
through thee. Mary opens her bosom of mercy to aij, so that the 
whole universe receives out of her fulness—the captive, redemption ; 
the sick, health ; the afflicted, comfort ; the sinner, pardon; the 
just, grace; the angels, joy; the whole Trinity, glory.” Vide Me- 
morie Istoriche della Miracolasa Immogine in Firen. 1714. 4to. 


Proceeding farther in his Speech, the learned General, in 
p. 39, is guilty of a double blunder. He first speaks of the 
Greek and Russian Churches, as if they were distinct churches, 
and then declares both to inculcate transubstantiation. Now 
there is a volume, rather ponderous to be sure, and probably 
not in the library of the United Service Club, entitled Claude 
on the Eucharist, where it is abundantly shewn that the Greek 
Church never did admit that doctrine, and that even in the pre- 
tended union which, from the necessity of their affairs, the 
Greeks sometimes made with the Pope, precise terms were 
carefully avoided, and those used on this subject which any 
member of the Church of England might employ. 

As we shall have sufficient opportunities hereafter to dwell 
on this subject, we will here stop our hand, lest the critique 


exceed the subject in length. We will, however, in parting - 


with the General, recommend him to ponder on Horace’s 
maxim, and to reflect ere he writes again,— 


Quid valeant humeri, quid ferre recusent. 
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Observations Introductory to a Work on Englsh Etymology. 
Bv John Thomson, M.A.S. and late Private Secretary to 
the Marquis of Hastings, Governor General of India. 
Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 1818. 


Amona the various pursuits to which the human mind has at 
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various times applied itself, none seems to afford more general 
interest than such as trace the origin of nations and of fami- 
lies. The Avos & Proavos, & que non fecimus ipsi, we still 
regard in some measure as our own. And few instances have 
occurred of men despising the antiquity of their family. 
Those few, too, have exhibited such a detestable degree of 
degeneracy, such a servile sycophancy of the dirtiest raga- 
muffins of our metropolis, that every liberal mind turns from 
contemplating their conduct with abhorrence. 

But in scrutinizing the antiquity of a nation, no surer guide 
can be found than the language of that nation. It is true that 
lapse of time, and the intermixture of strangers, will change 
the original language of any people in a very unaccountable 
manner. ‘The most curious and best ascertained example of 
this nature occurs in the Jewish History. There we find, that 
in the course of seventy years only, the far greatest part of the 
people had entirely lost the knowledge of their own tongue, 
and had adopted that of their conquerors. The great scarcity 
of manuscripts, and, therefore, the paucity of those who could 
read, were undoubtedly among the causes of so complete an 
oblivion. And the Chaldean being not very dissimilar from 
the Hebrew, facilitated by that similarity the exchange. 
Indeed, among the Orientalists of those days, different dialects, 
rather than different languages, prevailed. Whichsoever is 
taken for the standard, the rest did not differ from it so much 
as the dialects of Yorkshire and of Lancaster from that of 
London. Yet such is the progress of civilization and of 
letters, that you do not now easily meet with a specimen of the 
good old broad Yorkshire dialect. In this search the study of 
Etymology is indispensably necessary. It is, besides, a most 
entertaining and elegant pursuit. Nor is it less instructive 
than entertaining, for we cannot accurately distinguish the 
sense of words without first knowing their derivation. Syno- 
nimous words would be very few, if referred to their origin, 
and the simplicity of those who have attempted to give cata- 
logues of them, unacquainted with the primitive tongues, 
would be more evident than it even now is. We have, there- 
fore, reviewed with pleasure this preliminary Essay of Mr. 
Thomson’s, and from the ability displayed in it, anticipate 
much satisfaction in perusing the work of which it is the pre- 
cursor. The specimens here given of etymologies are, at 
once, scientific and amusing. Take the following, for 
instance. 


“ The Gothic u, our um, like the Shanscrit, Persian, and Greek 4, 
(s we presume, in Greek,) was a direct negative, and reversed the 
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sense of any word to which it was prefixed. The Gothic ra, a row, 
or line, denoted always straightness and rightness. Butwura, ovt of 
line, is wry, wrang has the same purport with our word tort, unright, 
crooked, wrong, and from this source we have wreath, wring, wrench, 
with many others. Azk is our rich, possessing wealth and happiness, 
uriks or urick, poor, a wretch, god or giced, good, with this prefix 
becomes ugeed, wicked, uman, not man, feminine, uvel, not well, 
evil, contracted into ill, and weast, the contrary of east, west.” P. 40. 


A knowledge of the provincial dialects, paticularly those of 
the Northern provinces, would also throw much light on the 
etymology of our words. Thus, in p. 19, Mr. T. observes,— 


« That river called Moraw and Meera, from the Gothic mer, 
Persian marg, Greek poe, our meer, a boundary, gave name to the 
Marcomanni, men of the marshes, and afterwards to the country 
called Moravia.” 


But in Yorkshire, meer signifies a lake or swamp, as 
Hornsey meer, concerning which the Northern lawyers have 
had no small employment. So Whittlesea meer, near Stilton, 
and many other instances might be produced. In the Midland 
Counties, we have still in use the Persian plural termination 
en, as housen, closen, for houses, closes, 1. e. paddocks, small 
fields. Labpen, a lip, lapen, lips, seken, a word, sekenen, words. 
Indeed, the Persian seems to have beta the mother tongue of 
European dialects, and all have retained somewhat of it. In 
the present tense, indicative of the verb buden, to be, the first 
person singular is retained by the English, and the third by the 
Latins. Am, lam, ay, thou art, ast, he is. Probably in the 
more ancient Persian Dialects, still greater similarity may be 
found. In Mr. T.’s promised work we shall have, no doubt, 
many coincidences. 

There is one passage, however, in this Essay, to which we 
must direct Mr. Thomson’s attention for farther consideration. 


In p. 9, he deduces heraldry from the usage of the Goths in. 


wearing on their armour the figures of beasts and birds. But we 
have, in Aeschylus, the origin of heraldry laid down in a most 
Satisfactory manner. At the siege of Thebes, the Grecian 
Chiefs distinguished themselves by emblematical figures on 
their shields, and some had even mottos. Thus Capaneus 
bore a shield ornamented with the figure of a man carrying a 
torch, and his motto was—J will burn the city. ‘This, we 
helieve, to have been the earliest adoption of distinctive marks 
for military purposes on record. The shield of Achilles only 
served to display the ingenuity of the maker or the poct. 

We shall expect, with eagerness, the intended publication, 
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of which this Essay is aspecimen, ‘for it gives a very satisfac- 
tory proof of the abilities of the author, and of his skill in 


those languages, whence the British tongue is supposed to be 
deduced. 


ya. ee 














On the Nature, Progress, and Consequences of Schism: with 
Immediate Reference to the Present State of Religious Affairs 
in this Country. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon 
of Sarum. 8vo. Pp. 266. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church 
Yard, London. 1818. 


(Concluded from p, 299.) 


LovVE ONE ANOTHER, was the command of the author of the 
holiest and purest doctrines that were ever uttered to his 
disciples, to men who were learning the mysteries of godliness 
—learning the art of transcending nature, of forgiving inju- 
ries, of loving enemies, of doing general good to the deserv- 
ing and undeserving ; and unlearning usual animosities, the 
ferocities of the heart, the habititudes of the evil tongue, the 
treacheries of craft, the disingenuous propensities for gain. 

Love may be called “the outward sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace ;” it designates the Christian, and is the best 
proof of the divine origin of religion. 

That man is Godlike, and demonstrates the nature and 
essence of love, who forbears with his enemy, who turns to 
him a placable countenance—the index of a regenerated, puri- 
fied heart ; who relieves him, and retorts upon him acts of 
mercy and beneficence for his cruel intentions and designs. 
That man is Godlike, and is actuated by love, who raises the 
fallen, and cheers the sick, who visits the fatherless and poor, 
who is frequent in his visits of the imprisoned, and who 
removes the clouds of despair that interrupt the rays of divine 
mercy to the chief of sinners. 

But love is never so amiable as when in constant practice 
among Christian brethren. In a Christian assembly to see an 
unanimous holy spirit pervading and filling the minds of all; 
or, to see in private dealings, and general social intercourses, 
a fervent fraternal manifestation of mutual good offices; to 
see all distinction levelled ;—the rich condescending to the 
poor, and the poor receiving the hand, without other regard 
than that inspired by the heaven-born principle. Is then the 
love commanded general among Christians? Are all actuated 
by the spirit of charity? Do all teel and shew the relative 
feeling? Alas! no. Christians separate —disunite, engender 
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coldness—dislike ; remove, and build receptacles for anti- 
Christian fancies: make Christianity what they please; nay, 
some emerge immensely, destroy even humanity, and still 
call themselves Christians. All quit the fount ; and most find 
fault with what they do not understand, and, elated by the 
new spirit of dissension, are unwilling to learn, The new 
opinions are made hereditary; the son dissents because the 
father’s practice teaches him ; is no judge, and presumes not 
to be, of the propriety of the removal, the unchristian, dis- 
obedient separation. ‘The Established Church is blameworthy : 
it either inculcates too much or too little, but to particularize is 


out of his power; he condemns, but refers to his father for. 


the grounds. 

The unity of Christians glorifies their cause; general love 
substantiates their claim to divine relationship, their unani- 
mous feeling attracts the Pagan ; he ponders and admires. 

But we shall confine ourselves to Christians calling them- 
selves Protestant. What can injure their cause more, what 
creates doubts more in the Atheist, or Deist, than their separa- 
tions from one another, their dislike, nay, their hatred? And 
could the myriads of the heathen world, or a few as querists, 
be transported among them, to enquire into fundamentals for 
their own improvement, what would be their opinion, when 
they are told the chief is love, to perceive dissent, disunion, 
rancour, or malice prevalent: their return would be quick, and 
they would affirm to their expecting countrymen that the 
Christians, who boast so much of their divine connection, 
who publicly and privately call God father, are more loose and 
lax in practice than themselves; they are disunited; they 
divide Christ into a thousand systems ; they act unholily, dis- 
honestly one with another; they not only show no love, but 
gre not ashamed to manifest hatred ; they inflame one another ; 
‘they undermine all humanity. ‘Though before more than 
doubtful of their own worship; they would adore the idol 
more, succumb to their priests more, enfetter their reasons 
more, preferring their honest intentions, though engendered in 
darkness, and always maintain Christianity an obtrusion, to 
serve some sinister and ambitious purpose—invented by the 
powerful to preserve themselves ascendant over the weak. 

But among ourselves: separation from the general commu- 
hion introduces frigidity of feeling: the spirit of Christ decays, 
and that of the “* old man” revives. ‘The enemy impels them 
on, so that some scaree know where to stop; they proclaim 
their search after truth; party-spirit bewilders them, and 
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drives them into intricacies, from which they often find it most 
difficult to escape. 

Let not men call themselves Christian, if they obey not the 
commands—all the commands of Christ; nor imagine that it 
will be satisfactory, if part only be obeyed. It is expected 
they should be ‘ one:” Christians should unite, they all 
belong to one and the same body; as members they perform 
their various uses ; they are lovely when compacted ; the sym- 
metry is marred and lost by amputation, excision, or violent 
abstraction. 

The differences of Christians, on many points, are mere 
matter of opinion; and it is backsliding from duty, from 
apparent never-hidden duty to God, to suffer private sentiment 
to carry them away from expected discharge thereof. Separa- 
tion, then, is generally indefensible ;, it is criminal, and a crime 
of high magnitude : it transgresses not a human, but a super- 
human law, a Jaw not founded by the wisdom of man, but by 
Omniscience itself. 

The men who assume the office of ministers, appointed or 
ordained by their own partizans, proceed under an onerous respon- 
sibility. Among these if great intellect exist; if study and 
education have enlightened them, they do not see through a 
glass darkly ; they can trace the origin of truth, and follow its 
bearings ; disentangle knotty points, which human reason may 
have tied, and divest Christianity of every unlovely covering 
with which that same reason has coveredit. Yet these men, in 
the very teeth of the command, a command not less forcible, 
but as imperative as any, give further procedure to disunion, 
to dissent, to separation, persuade covertly to disobedience, 
and expand or enlarge the common of error, on which others 
are assembled, to disseminate their fancies, prevented in the 
established inclosures by wise and Christian injunctions. 

They know that Christians, therefore all Christians, should 
unite ; should be inseparable ; and what spirit should animate 
all. How can they deserve the character of ambassadors, 
when in defiance of the order of the prince, they do not pro- 
nounce for a union by all his subjects; but instead, promulge 
their own peculiar fancies, and modern reveries, so neglecting 
the command they profess to have received? But, can it be 
denied that they covet the tangible reward from the subject, 
more than the “ reserved”’ from the prince? Is not disunion 
their payment—the cause of their professional existence ! 
We shall have hope, if they really will confide in that Provi- 
dence they recommend to others, descend and remove from 
their high assumptions, return to the proper Christian fold. 
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and in train bring back their numerous and credulous, but 
well-meaning, adherents; who now admire sophistry more 
than argument, a form of Christianity more than Christianity 
itself; the man, more than their Maker, whose creed is their 
Bible, whose recommendations are to some as passports for 
eternity, to illuminate the dark valley of death, to invigorate 
the immortal mind amidst the pangs, the agonies of dissolving 
nature. 

Feeling the importance of the subject, seeing the danger of 
separation, of dissension, foreseeing the probable consequences, 
we will again bring this argumentative and consistent advocate 
before us. It will be seen in what position we left him— 
adducing the authority and reasoning of St. Paul against the 
sin; we beg continued attention—too much cannot be given to 
a subject, to a matter, of such high and serious importance 
as the soul’s interests always will be. It is easy to diverge out 
of the right way; alluring paths present themselves on every 
hand, increasingly delightful to carnality ; at an extreme advance 
itis hard to return. The Archdeacon proceeds to ask a few 
pertinent questions, questions which grow out of his recent 
scriptural adductions, and then introduces the authority of a 
greater than St. Paul—the Saviour—God himself ; conjoins the 
petition against the sin in our admirable Liturgy, and then 
justly remarks on the inconsistency, the impropriety of such 
petitioners attending the service of the meeting-house imme- 
diately afterwards. 


“ You have now heard, in part at Jeast, what the Scripture says 
on the important subject of Schism. You have heard St. Paul, an 
inspired Apostle, declaring plainly, that there should be Schism or 
division in the body of Christ, which is his church. You have heard 
him charging the Christians at Rome, to ‘ mark those who cause 
divisions among them, and to avoid them, for they serve not the 
Lord Jesus.’ 


‘“« Let then a few plain questions be here asked ; and let plain . 


sense answer them, Is it in reason to be supposed, that all the pas- 
sages to be met with in the sacred writings, on the subject of unity 
and Christian fellowship, can have no determinate meaning ? Or are 
the strong expressions and repeated injunctions, which immediately 
'elate to this subject, to be reconciled with the numberless divisions 
bow subsisting among Christian professors? Is ihe unity of the faith 
in the bond of peace to be preserved, among persons infinitely divided, 
a3 Christians now are, in their religious sentiments and concerns ? 
Or can those Christians. according to the earnest prayer of St. Paal, 
de ‘perfectly joined together in the sane mind and in the same 
judgment,” who, in fact, are not joined together at all ; but live in 
separation from the appointed ministers of the church; and join 
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themselves to ministers teaching different, and in some cases, Quite 
opposite doctrines ? 

‘* Surely, this inspired Apostle must either himself have been 
much mistaken on a subject which he represented to be of essential 
importance ; or numberless well-meaning, pious, though alas! unin- 
formed Christians, must be now living in lamentable error concerning 
it. In plain words ; if St. Paul was right in his judgment concerning 
division among Christians, all dividing Christians must be wrong in 
their practice in this respect. But should St. Paul’s judgment be 
deemed incorrect on this point, what then becomes of his inspira. 
tion ? 

‘© From St. Paul the reader’s attention is now directed to the stil! 
higher authority of our Lord Jesus Christ. On turning to the seven. 
teenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, he will find our Blessed Saviour, 
just before his departure from the world, praying for his Apostles and 
their disciples; that is, those who should become members of the 
church under their ministry, in the following striking words: ‘ As 
Thou (Holy Father) hast sent me into the world, even so have I sent 
them into the world. And for their sakes [ sanctify myself, that they 
also might be sanctified through the truth. Neither pray I for these 
(my Apostles) alone, but for them which shall believe on me through 
their word.” And let the reader mark the particular subject of our Sa- 
viour's prayer on this memorable occasion ; ‘ That they all may be one, 
as Thou Father art in me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in 
us. That they (my disciples,) may be made perfect in one, that the 
world may know that Thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
Thou hast loved me.’ How divisions among Christians are to be 
reconciled with this prayer of a dying Saviour for unity among his fol- 
lowers, the parties concerned in them are left to consider. 

‘© To this sacred authority, however, the reader may still add, by 
way of conclusion to this part of our subject, his own confession. 
Asa member of the Church of England, he cannot, it is presumed, 
bea stranger to the prayers of that church. In the Morning Service 
then he meets with the following petition ; in which all the congre- 
gation assembled are supposed to join. ‘ From all false Doctrine, 
Heresy, and Schism, Good Lord, deliver us.’ By heresy, we under- 
stand a corruption of the doctrine; by Schism, a departure from the 
communion of the church. By praying against Schism then, a 
member of the church acknowledges Schism to be a sin, otherwise 
he would not pray against it. But by wilfully committing the sin 
against which he formally prays, does not his prayer become a 
mockery of that divine Being to whom it is addressed? Ina word, 
if division among Christians be a matter of indifference, Schism can 
be no sin. Why then does the member of the church pray against 
it? whilst by praying against it, he indirectly confesses it to be a sin. 
Why then docs he venture to commit it ? 

‘© The reader will not, trust, think, when he considers the pre- 
sent state of things in the Christian world, that I speak too plainly on 
this subject, when I say, that all members of the charch, who, after 
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having joined in the prayers of the church, think proper, for one 
reason or another, to attend the service of the meeting-house, must 
stand condemned out of their own mouths ; for, in so doing, they in 
fact bring themselves under the charge of that very sin, against which, 
as members of the church, they constantly pray. The inconsistency, 
absurdity, and danger of which presumptuous conduct, it is my 
object, as it is my duty, as a minister of the Church of England, to 
leave fully impressed upon the reader's mind.” 


It will be perceived by all but the prejudiced reader, and by 
that reader too, if he will see, that the arguments, founded on 
scriptural authority, are conclusive ; and that separatists are 
chargeable for trangression of the divine command, so long 
as they continue disunited. 

Our much esteemed and able theologian next advances to the 
presumed liberty, among many, that every man has a right to, 
in matters of conscience, secured by the enactments of tolera- 
tion. Dissenters will do well to concentrate here all their 
attention, and suffer an infusion of the able remarks of the 
author into their minds: it will be seen that the immensity of 
right is contracted to the space granted to, and used by the 
Established Church, and granted by our Apostolic ancestry. 
He says,— 


‘‘ Before, however, 1 close the present chapter, it may be expe- 
dient that I make a few short remarks on two prevailing fallacies, by 
which numberless Christians impose on themselves, or suffer them- 
selves to be imposed upon by others in their religious concerns.” 


The other fallacy he alludes to is Calvinism: our fellow men 
of this persuasion will learn much here, and it is to be hoped 
that these arguments will have effect, and that they will cease to 
regard a doctrine so unamiable and so inhuman. 


‘‘ Nothing is more commonly said, and indeed nothing, when 
properly understood, is more generally true, than that we live in a 


land of liberty, where all religious persuasions are equally tolerated.- 


Hence some well meaning Christians have been led to conclude, that 
they are left to choose that form of religion, which best accords with 
their own fancy or private opinion; and that they are, consequently, 
under no obligation to submit themselves to those divine ordinances, 
which have been appointed for them. And such, indeed, is the pre- 
sent case, so far as human government concerns itself in this matter. 
But human government, in this country at least, does not interfere 
with religion, bat so far only as human government may be affected 
by it. Let aman, therefore, be a peaceable and orderly member of 
the community, and in this country he is left at liberty to profess 
vhat religion he pleases. And it is on this general toleration of all 
religious persuasions in this free country, that the deception, by which 
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so many well-meaning pious persons are imposed upon, has unhappily 


been built. 
“« Whereas, although the government tolerates indiscriminately 


religious professions of every description, still it cannot make any one 
of those professions either true or false. This is a matter, which, so 
far as human government is concerned in it, may be said to be coram 
non judice. For religion, it should be well observed, is not a concern 
between man and man, but between God and man. To God, there. 
fore, must man be ultimately accountable for his conduct in it. 

‘* A proper distinction of terms is essential to the formation of 
correct ideas; whilst rightly to distinguish, is to separate between 
things differing in themselves, and to mark with precision wherein 
their difference consists. It is for want of sufficient attention having 
been paid to this necessary prelude to all sound conclusion, that so 
much mistake has by degrees crept into the present subject. By 
toleration then in religion is to be understood permission, granted by a 
government possessing the right of controul. Whilst by estaddishment 
we understand, not merely the permission ; but, moreover, the sanc- 
tion and encouragement of that particular form of religion, which 
government, for reasons known to itself, thinks proper to approve, 
The Apvstolical Church of Christ, is the only form of religion which 
government establishes in this country. At the same time it tolerates, 
that is, it permits and protects the exercise of all other religious per- 
suasions whatever; so long as that exercise shall be made consistent 
with the order and peace of society. But neither in the case of 
toleration or estallishment does the government pretend to decide on 
the truth of the religious profeisson in question. This remains to be 
determined by that only compeient authority, to which government 
itself, if it professes Christianity, must bow down; the authority of 
the divine word. 

*¢ Should ScuismM then, or division among Christians, by a separa- 
tion from the established order of the church, as a society of divine 
institution, be sinful in the eyes of God; as from the general tenor of 
Scripture it unquestionably appears to be; no toleration of it by 
human government can possibly make it otherwise. Whatever 
license, therefore, in religious matters men may assume, in conse- 
quence of their being left at liberty in this respect by the government 
under which they live, isa circumstance which relates wholly to this 
present world; and belongs to them only as members of the state. 
Whilst the great and most serious consideration with Christians is, or 
at least ought to be, that when they shall stand before the tribunal of 
Christ, they will, as Christians, be judged; not by the laws of fal- 
lible man, but by the infallible standard of God's revealed word. 

‘© The second fallacy proposed to be pointed out to notice on this 
occasion, is that, by which those pious persons are imposed upon, 
who make themselves indifferent with respect to their conformity 
with the appointed ordinances of the church, in the presumptuous 
persuasion of their being members of the invist//e church of Christ. 
Such persuasion, the child of enthusiasm, substitutes a revelation of 
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its own, for that which has been communicated in the divine word ; 
in which private self-inspired revelation, those who are unhappily led 
by it, aresure to find every thing favourable to their own particular 
circumstances and condition. And on the supposition that they are 
those chosen of the Lord, in whose exclusive favour, by an act of 
sovereign will, an irreversible decree of salvation, independent of 
conditions, has been actually made; by them, indeed, in such case, 
all ordinances of the church may be regarded as works of supereroga- 
tion; for when the end has been definitively and effectually secured, 
as in this case, admitting the Calvinistic theory to be truly scriptural, 
itnecessarily must be; the means which, in conformity with the 
revealed plan of divine wisdom, were intended to conduce to that 
end, become virtually superseded. 

‘* But when the imagination takes full possession of the human 
mind, there are no extravagancies, delusions, or excesses, to which 
it is not capable of leading the persons, who unhappily suffer them- 
selves to be led by it. In religion, therefore, the most important of 
all human concerns, it is consequently the most unsafe conductor. 
Since the imagination forms that loose, unsound, and shifting ground, 
upon which all the heresies in the world, with their fatal attendants of 
Schism, cruelty, and disorder have ever been built, of which the bistory 
of the church at different periods has furnished the most lamentable 
proofs. The doctrine of an invisib/e church on earth, though an incor- 
rect doctrine, asit has been frequently understood, may yet be a harm- 
less one. Our objection is to the principles, by which it has been at times 
accompanied, more than to the doctrine itself. For we do not object to 
visionary persons amusing themselves with the confusion of their own 
ideas, provided such amusement be not made ministerial to confusion 
of a different kind; for which no lover of peace and order can enter- 
tain any relish. | 

“ But it should ever be remembered that this doctrine of an 
invisitle church, was the favourite child of Puriranism ; the doc- 
trine of the Saints of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
which, when grown to its full strength, overturned the establishment 
of this country. It is but natural, therefore, that we should have 


tome suspicions about us, when we hear that doctrine sounding in our | 


ears, which heretofore covered a meaning, against which every sound 
member of the church ought to be on his guard. The judicious 
Hooker, who saw the storm approaching, and used his earnest endea- 
vours to disperse the clouds before they burst upon and deluged this 
unhappy country, took some pains, by clear discrimination, to place 


this subject, which in his day was indastriously confounded, in a clear ° 


light. To what is to be found in the Third Book of his Ecclesiastical 
Polity upon this subject nothing need be added. It is only to be 
lamented, that what this wise man so ably wrote upon it, should ever 
become necessary to be repeated. That there is a society, or rather 
an assemblage of persons distinguished by the title of the invisitle 
church, it is well known; but by this expression, we understand, that 
collection of truly spiritual Christians, who are, and ever may beina 
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condition to join ‘ the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
which are written in heaven, when they shall come unto Mount Sion, 
and to the city of the living God.’ But of this chosen society we 
know nothing in this world; nor was it intended that we should know 
any thing of it, before that time arrives, when the invisible church 
shall be made manifest. 

‘* It is by no means an uncommon thing for persons of an enthu- 
siastic turn of mind to say, that they see a wide difference between the 
Church of Christ and the Church of England ; thereby confounding 
the relative holiness of the church, as a divine institution, with 
the personal holiness of its members. Hence, such persons have not 
unfrequently been led to undervalue the church, as a divine institution, 
because those for whom that institution has been graciously set on foot 
in the world, are not altogether the spiritual persons they ought to be, 
But what does this prove? but that the Church of England is in the 
same condition, in which the visible Church of Christ ever was, and 
ever will be tothe end of its earthly progress: answering to our Sa. 
viour’s description of it, under the appropriate emblem of a net cast 
into the sea; gathering of every kind, both bad and good; which 
remain to be distinguished from each other, when the net being drawn 
to shore at the end of time, a final separation shall be made between 
them; when the members of the invisible church, namely, those who 
have been sanctified upon earth, shall enter into the joy of their Lord; 
whilst those who are unqualified for such a distinction, shall be cast 
away. Isis, however, with the viszlle church only that we are con- 
versant in this world. And as the object of the divine institution of 
this church was to prepare and qualify for admission into the invisible 
church in heaven; such being the way which God has appointed to 
make fallen man holy, and to conduct him in safety through a wicked 
world tohis kingdom in glory ; it follows that whoever, led by the 
error of an enthusiastic mind, persuades himself that he may in this 
case attain the end, whilst he neglects the use of the preparatory and 
appointed means, does thereby invert the established order of divine 
wisdom ; and rasbly ventures, in the conduct of his salvation, to make 
himself, indirectly at least, wiser than that merciful Projector of it, 
who does nothing in vain 

‘« Such, then, being, it is presumed, the important object of the 
church in this world, it must, of necessity, be a visitle society ; 4 
society possessing those external marks of distinction, under the form 
of its constitution, and the orders of its ministry, by which the Chris- 
tian professor may certainly know what it is, and where it is tobe 
- found. Consequently, there is no such expression as that of the 
invisiéle church to be met with, through the whole course of the sacred 
writings. 

‘“* Ina word then, and to discriminate with Hooker; when ¥e 
speak of the everlasting promises made by God to his church, to be 
realized to all the spiritual members of it ; we are then speaking ol 
Christ’s mystical or invisitle church: but when we speak of duties 
which members of the chureh are bound to perform, we are then 
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speaking of that visié/e church, originally instituted by Christ on 
earth; the unity of which visib/e body or society consists in that uni- 
formity preserved among its members ; ‘ by reason of that one Lord, 
whose servants they all profess to be; that one fazth, which they all 
acknowledge ; that one Laptism, wherewith they are all initiated.” To 
call upon Christians, therefore, to become members of an invisible 
church ; to continue steadfast in communion with an invisible church ; 
and to obey invisible rulers ; for such the rolers in the church neces- 
sarily must be, if the church itself be an tnvisible society ; is cer- 
tainly, so far from being the language of inspiration, that it cannot 
be admitted to be the language of common sense.” 


Since there are, doubtless, very many Dissenters, who for 
their dissent cannot give a reason, as we have already hinted, 
we shall, ere we leave this valuable work, shew many of the 
advantages connected with the Established Church: that the 
church so much stigmatized, so much traduced, may be fairly 
appreciated :—that they may see from what they have removed. 


“ Among the most prominent advantages derivable to Christian 
professors from their communion with the church, is certainly to be 
reckoned that of their being assembled under ministers, who derive their 
commission from Christ. ‘ We,’ (says St. Paul, speaking of minis- 
ters of the church,) ‘ are ambassadors for Christ.’ What the minis- 
ters of the church do, therefore, in their ministerial character, they 
doas ambassadors, in the name of Christ, or under his authority. 
The Sacraments which they are authorized to administer, are the 
seals of that covenant, by which, through their instrumentality, God 
has condescended to become bound to fallen man, by virtue of that 
engagement which they, as ambassadors for Christ, enter into his 
name: an engagement which will infallibly be made good on God's 
part, provided fallen man sball not be found wanting on his. 
Whereas, how far any ministerial offices of religion performed out of 
the charch, may be available in the sight of God; we have, at least, 
no authority from Scripture to pronounce. ‘To those Christians, then, 
who live in spiritual communion with the ehurch, (Christ having 
promised to be with his church to the end of the world,) it may be 
said with confidence, there is-perfect- security ; whilst those Christians 
who wilfully separate from it, appear, on the ground of Scripture, to 
be, at best, in a state of uncertainty. 

‘An additional advantage, and that of considerable importance, 
which belongs to communion with the church is, that the members 
of the church in this country possess a security for the profession of 
the true faith: the same faith which the Apostles once delivered to 
the Saints, being the standard to which the established doctrine of 
the Church of England has professedly been made conformable. The 
rath, as it is in Christ Jesus, must, therefore, be found in the Church 
England, so long as the ministers of that church do their daty. 
And so Jong as the members of the Church of England pay proper 
No, 248, Fol. 55, January, 1819. G ¢g 
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attention to the services performed in it, and the ministers act up to 
the solemn engagement into which they voluntarily entered on thei; 
admission to their high office, the congregation assembled under them 
can be in no danger of falling into error. To this important conside- 
ration may be added a circumstance, which to every thinking mind 
must appear to be of no trifling moment; namely, that of the wor- 
ship and sacraments of religion being administered in one known and 
prescribed form. An obvious advantage derivable from this circum- 
stance to the members of the church is, that they have it in their 
power to join, indeed, they are invited and expected to join with 
the minister in every part of the service, as it goes forward : thereby 
making the public prayers of the church their own ; thus conformin 
themselves to the Apostolic direction, of glorifying God with one 
mind and one mouth; all speaking the same thing ; all joined toge- 
ther in the same mind, and inthe same judgment.’ A circumstance 
which, it might be supposed, must strike every considerate and unpre- 
judiced person, as best calculated to preserve Christian professors in 
that state of harmony and concord, in which Christ prayed that the 
members of his church should continue, by keeping the ‘ unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.’ 

‘© Whereas, in most other places of worship out of the church, the 
congregation assembled are for the most part hearers only. The mem- 
bers of them cannot therefore be said, properly speaking, to offer up 
any religious service for themselves. The one mind and the one mouth 
with which Christians are directed by the Apostle to glorify God, being 
in this case, generally speaking, the mind and mouth of the officiating 
minister alone; not, as it ought to be, the one mind and one mouth of 
the congregation assembled. For it cannot fail, it is presumed, to occur 
to every thinking Christian, that no public services of religion can be 
considered to be the services of a congregation assembled for religious 
worship, but so far only as the individuais who compose the congregation 
in question, are prepared and qualified to join in their performance. 

‘© To this, indeed, it may be said, that in many places of worship 
separated from the establishment of this country, the congregation 
have the advantage of joining in the appointed service of the Ghurch 
of England; they are, therefore, in this respect in the same situation 
with the regular members of that church. This circumstance of 
bringing the service of the meeting house to the nearest possible 
resemblance with that of the Established Church, has, of late years, 
been growing into practice ; for the purpose, there can be but little 
doubt, of the more easily drawing away ignorant people from the 
church, under the plausible though false notion, that as the same 
service isto be found in each of these places of worship, it is 4 
matter of indifference at which place of worship Christians attend. 
On this head, however, it must be observed, (a circumstance which, 

erhaps, has not been so well considered,) that the service of the 
Church of England, in the sense in which that service was composed ; 
and, consequently, in the sense in which it was intended to be per- 
formed; cat no where be properly used but in the Church of 
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England ; because in the Church of England alone, in this country, cam 
that service be used by ministers acting under the divine appointment. 
For the ministers of that church, by virtue of their commission, 
standing as it were between God and the people, are employed in 
offering up the prayers of the congregation at the throne of grace, 
and in blessing the people in God's name. Hence there is just reason 
to conclude that the service performed in the church, if properly 
performed, must become acceptable at the throne of grace, since 
God, it may be presumed, willtever fail, under such circumstances, 
to bless the means of his own appointment. How far the same ser- 
vice performed by ministers not thus circumstanced, may be acceptable 
to the divine Being, is a point entitled to the serious consideration of 
those who leave the Church of England to attend it. At all events, 
however, on this head we may thus far speak with confidence; that 
as those who attend the service of the Church of England in places of 
irregular worship, cannot have separated from the church from any 
objection to its service ; but for the mere gratification of their own 
private fancy or opinion ; their separation must be for the sake of 
separation ; and their Schism, consequently, becomes a sin, it is to 
be feared, of a more inexcusable nature.” 


In thus urging on our readers these sentiments, we have 
performed a duty peculiarly necessary in-these times, and if 
Dissenters themselves would reflect on the various sects into 
which the Christian world is here divided, on the very absurd 
opinions held by many, and the frivolous pretensions for divi- 
sion urged by others, they would be induced, perhaps, to per- 
ceive the necessity of setting limits to the exercise of private 
judgment, whilst they strenuously support the right. In the 
political world the wildest supporters of the doctrines of resis- 
tance, yet do not contend that every error should give rise to a 
revolution, nor that every man has a right to rebel just when 
he thinks proper. Do men suppose the kingdom of heaven, 
i.e. the Church of Christ, less skilfully composed than human 
institutions, to be disturbed at the whim of every ignorant or 
presumptuous declaimer ? We earnestly recommend this work 
to general perusal, and shall conclude our review of it with 
these apostolical words—Mark those who make these divisions 
among you and avoid them—for they are not actually seeking 
the glory of God, although they may so pretend ; but are in 
pursuit of some private advantages and interests of their own. 
Wolves disguised by the appearance, and meckness, and humi- 
lity of sheep. 

The Soul of William Pitt, on the Issue of Stock Debentures. 
By William Dunn. A. Valpy, Tooke’s Court, London. 


Tue public will probably take some interest in this pamphlet, 
Gg 
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4$2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


entitled the Soul of Mr. Pitt, which seems so denominated, 
in order to call general attention to the following scheme of 
finance. That every preprietor of the funded capital shall 
have the liberty of claimfag any part of it in transferable 
debentures of 1001, stock or upwards. These debentures to 
be retransferable into stock, and the interest, when received by 
the bearer, to be written off the back of each in the manner 
of India bonds. 

It is contended that the present funded debt is inapplicable 
to every purpose of trade or commerce, and that by giving the 
stockholder a transferable security, what was before a barren 
plain, will be a source from whence fertility and comfort will 
be diffused to the most remote parts of the British empire. 
It is urged that the dispersion of the funded capital would 
create an additional circulating medium, and thereby cause the 
advancement of trade and commerce. For give to a thing 
utility, and you give it value—you make a product of it—that 
is, you create wealth. 

The danger of an excess of capital is endeavoured to be 
avoided, by proposing that the half yearly dividend warrants 
shall be subject to a stamp duty, which might be so tempo- 
rized, as to produce the exact issue which the circumstances 
of trade and commerce might require. 

It is suggested that these debentures would be viewed as an 
article of merchandize, and prove the desideratum in our 
exchanges, and supercede the necessity of the barter to which 
our colonies are, at present, exposed for want of a circulating 
medium. 

But the great object with the author seems to be, to establish 
a persuasion that such would be the demand for this security 
bearing interest, and yet possessing the transferable nature of 
a bank note, that consols would uniformly be above 100; and 
that, therefore, the purchases of the commissioners for the 
liquidation of the national debt would be superfluous—as the 
debt would be considered as an advantage, being dispersed 
among British subjects in every part of the world in the form 
of a circulating medium. ? 

The opinion of this great advance in the price of stocks is 
averred to be conformable to the sentiments of the ‘‘ best 
informed” financiers. The 4 and 5 per cents. would thus be 
reduced to 8, and produce a saving of four millions per annum. 
If the commissioners’ fund was applied to the service of the 
year, it would, with the saving arising from the above reduc- 
tion, cause an accession of revenue of eighteen millions, 
which would authorize the ‘annihilation of the following taxes. 
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Dunn on the Issue of Stock Debentures. A33 


Dutyom Salt ... ce coe coe cee eee 1,500,000 
te Se ane ae eae re 1,000,000 

Ms dg 1: haan th igtesl tsepeat ceed. x egmier: rc 
CBee «\ ede: ieee) Jeeer: ene, eee 150,000 

Sugar seo cco ove = ane ene 2,000,009 

Beer . cee cds! 600) 000 000 Jeon 3,000,000 

IN og. ceupoc tie. Sédiuye' tek aad 1 ee 
Hops seo oon wee one; tee 100,000 
SU acins, «een seiierdiee 300,000 

SOAP ose cee cee ee wee te 500,000 
Tobacco. oes oe sve cee). ove 1,000,000 

BOOK : 600.) |: hepsi Vioews), ene): sees, 008 300,000 

Paper used in Printing .6. eee 350,000 

The Window Lights... ase 2,500,000 
Stamps on Newspapers eee eee 300,000 

Do. on Proceeding in Courts of Justice.. 2,000,000 
€18,000,000 


To hear of such an effect being produced from the simple 
circumstance—* of permitting a man, who has three hundred 
consols, to possess one hundred of them in a transferable 
debenture ’’—astounds the mind rather than excites hope. The 
subject appears faithfully laid before the public—a variety of 
objections which suggest themselves appear fairly discussed, 
and, we think, satisfactorily answered. 

The public will not be satisfied till the subject is set at rest: 
as it is unpleasant to be informed of a possible means of 
exemption from almost every impost, without the proposal is 
either judged impracticable by statesmen, or received on the 
table of the House of Commons. 

If it is deemed improper to interrupt the course of the 
sinking fund, it is asserted that the commissioners’ purchases, 


combined with the demand for stock debentures, would not only 


produce a saving of four millions in the reduction of the 4 and 
5 per cents.; but the public creditor woudd be induced to take 
much less than even 3 per cent. interest for the privilege of 
possessing a transferable security. 

We think that Mr. Dunn might have strengthened his argu- 
ment considerably, had he dwelt longer on the case of exchequer 
bills. These, at present, from their similarity to what stock 


debentures would be, although at the low interest of 3 per. 


cent. are actually at a premium of 19 and 20s. per cent. 
(January 9th.) Nay, what is more extraordinary, they were 
at that premium or nearly sv, when the best bills could not be 
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434 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


discounted at 5. Now the. reason of this preference is, their 
disposeability. A.person expects to have occasion for 10001. in 
a few days, or weeks, or months, &c. he does not choose to 
sell stock, and keep bank notes of that amount by him, losing 
the interest altogether if the money be not wanted, but he sells 
stock. and purchases exchequer bills, an operation which 
answers his-purpose im» some measure. Could he convert his 
stock into debentures, the operation would be still more advan- 
tageous. 

We do not apprehend, however, that.so great a quantity of 
stock would be converted into debentures as Mr. D. supposes. 
For the far greater part of those who place their money in the 
funds, prefer a small but regular income to the chances of com- 
merce and speculation. The merchant now in want of money, 
and possessed of stock; cannot hesitate at selling what does not 
produce him 4 per cent. for the advantage of an investment, on 
which he never calculates a less gain than 10,sometimes 40 and 50 

er cent. The case is the same with the landholder; for the pro- 
prietors alluded to iu p. 10, who have been in the habit of paying 
the country bankers at the rate of 10 or 12 per cent. could not 
have been at that time possessed of funded property in their 
disposal, as is clear. Besides, would not a very small addition 
to the present issue of exchequer bills bring them down to par 
or even discount? Why—merely because only a certain 
quantity of such property would be taken up into circulation. 
We are convinced that-there will be no need of providing 
against an excess of capital, and that the experiment may be 
tried with the utmost safety. The principal effect in our opi- 
nion is, that these stock debentures will drive out of the 
market a certain quantity of bank paper; a consequence, for 
many reasons, very desirable. mie 
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The Pentateuch ; or the Five Books of Moses Illustrated : being 
an Explication of the Phraseology Incorporated with the Teat. 
For the Use of Schools and Private Families. By the Rev. 
Samuel Clapham, M.A. Rector of Gussage St. Michael, 
Vicar of. Christchurch, and Great Ouseborne. 12mo. Pp. 426. 
Harris, St. Paul’s Church, London. 1818. 


AN expurgata edition of the Holy Bible! That Horace, 
Juvenal, and Martial want purification, especially the last, 
and the fifth Satire of the second, before they are put into the 
hands of boys, must be allowed; but that what is recorded by 
Inspiration may not safely be read by all, admits of some 
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doubt. Fe the pure all things are pure; the corrupt will elicit 
improper thoughts, and indecent allusions, from passages the 
most indifferent. Besides, those parts of the Bible which Mr. 
Clapham has seen fit to omit, are so expressed that a young 
person will never learn vice from them. He will not, for 
instance, discover from the context why Lot’s house was sur- 
rounded by his tumultuous neighbours. And a little address 
in the teacher will check ill-directed curiosity. This is not 
theory. Many examples have come to our own knowledge of 
females in particular, being both innocent and ignorant at 
twenty-five, although well redde in the Scriptures. Nor did 
we ever know a boy to obtain from them the knowledge of evil. 
When the mind is first polluted, then the most guarded relation 
will excite improper ideas ; but we must refer that excitement 
to the internal pollution as the efficient cause. 

Another reason against this attempt at purifying the Holy 
Scriptures is, that it has never succeeded; but has always left 
the altered passages perfectly nonsense, or has not taken away 
what seems intended to have been removed. Thus Mr. Clapham’s 
feelings take the alarm at the relation of Ham discovering his 
father naked, and mocking him. He, therefore, has omitted 
the obnoxious passage, and has so intermingled the remainder, 
that the plain tale now is, that Noah having got sadly drunk, 
cursed Ham most outrageously, and as capriciously blessed 
Shem and Japheth. 


“ 21. And he drank of the wine, and [being unacquainted with tts 
strength] was drunken. . 

“25. And he said, Cursed Le Canaan [the nation of the Canaanites, 
descended from Ham ;| a servant of servants [the Lasest and vilest of 
servants] shall he be unto his brethren. 

‘“* 26. And he [Noah] said, Blessed Le the Lord God of Shem, [of 
whose posterity Christ was born;} and Canaan shall be bis servant, 
[which happened eight hundred years after.] 


“* 27. God shall enlarge Japheth, [extend his territory] and he shall. 


dwell in the tents of Shem, [he shall possess some of his brother's 
countries ;] and Canaan shall be his servant, [the descendants of 
Japheth conquered Canaan.}" 


An instance of the latter effect we find in the history of 
Joseph and Potipherah. The woman’s solicitation is given 
once; but there seems a prudish reserve at repeating it. Yet 
must it be clear to every reader, that the mischief, if any, is 
already effected, and the whole passage might as well have 
been set down at length. 


‘‘ 7, And it came to pass after these things, that his master’s wife 
east her eyes upon Joseph ; and she said, Lie with me, 
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436 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“* 8. But he refused, and said unto his master’s wife, Bebold, my 
master wotteth [knoweth] not what is with me in the house, and he 
hath committed all that be hath to my hand. 

‘« g. There is none greater in this house than I; neither hath ke 
kept back any thing from me, but thee, because thou art his wife: 
how then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ? 

_ *€ 20. FY And Joseph's master took him, and put him into the 
prison, a place where the king’s prisoners were bound: and he was 
there in the prison ; [Ais master proceeded not further against him }" 


Thus by mutilating this beautiful example of steady virtue 
nothing is gained. ‘These attempts appear to us to spring from 
a sickly sensibility, or groundless timidity, or from want of 
experience in the education of youth. A regular abridgment 
of the Scriptures would be better than this mode of mutilation, 
Then the unfortunate blunder about Noah might be avoided, 
and the history made consecutive and consistent. 

A much more useful task Mr. C. has performed, in adding 
short explanations, a kind of running commentary together 
with the text. Such explanations are quite sufficient for the 
time and the capacities of the lower classes of society, whose 
minds would be bewildered by deeper comments, or whose 
leisure would not permit their investigation. In these expla- 
nations it will not be expected that we should always agree 
with Mr. Clapham. In some, we think he has given way too 
much to the modern spirit of liberality, and shewn a degrce of 
indecision where the mind ought to have been made up, as 
in the triple interpretation of the words, God said, Let us make 
man, whilst it is clear from his comment on v. 7, ch. xi. Gen. 
that his own opinion is orthodox. In Exodus he has carefully 
avoided the error of our translation, in making God _ harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, a mistake completely detected by the compa- 
rison drawn by St. Paul between the cases of the Israelites 
and the Egyptian King. There is, however, another passage 
in which this correction has been omitted, and where it is par- 
ticularly required, being supported by the Vulgate and the 
Septuagint, as well as agreeable to the Hebrew ; so that it is 
strange how our translators should fall into so gross a blunder. 
We allude to Genesis, ch. xv. v. 16. But in the fourth gene- 
ration they shall come hither again, for the iniquity of the Amo- 
rites is not yet fill. Whence it would appear that the Almighty, 
who is long suffering and full of mercy, had prepared punish- 
ment for the Amorites 400 years before they deserved it! 
Whereas the text, properly translated, proves exactly the 
reverse, namely, That after the Amorites had deserved this 
punishment, God taited 400 years for their repentance, and 
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by the mission of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as well as by 
the wonders performed in Egypt, and well known to the neigh- 
bouring nations, (see Joshua, ch, ii. v. 9. and 10,) would have 
led them to repentance. ‘This is perfectly evident in the Vul- 
gate and the Greek, the first having—Necdum enim complete 
sunt iniquitates Amorrhceorum usque ad presens tempus. 
And the latter—Ovrw yxe avamemAngwrT cas Gs aunetsxs Tay Apogeatay 
tag rou vv. “The Hebrew has literally—The sin of the Amorhitess 
pow x> TIN WY, was not finished until now. Whilst we are 
engaged with this chapter, we shall make an observation on the 
eleventh verse, of which the Septuagint only has given the 
true meaning of the original, The carcases of the heifer, 
the she goat, and the ram, were divided; those of the birds 
were not, according to the practice of sacrifices. ‘These were 
laid upon the careases whole, and Abraham sat down in the 
midst of them... It is absurd to suppose that the birds of that 
country were so bold as to settle on the flesh, in the presence 
of Abraham and his assistants; for assistance he must have 
had, to kill and quarter the cattle above mentioned. But the 
Septuagint, (and the Hebrew is capable of the same trausla- 
tion,) has the eleventh verse thus: And Abraham placed the 
fowls (the turtle dove and pigeon) on the quarters of the cattle, 
and he sat down in the midst of them. Whoever wishes to com- 
prehend the Scriptures as a scholar, should always have at his 
elbow Bagster’s Polyglott, which, at a very moderate expense, 
and in a very compendious form, will give him the four prin- 
cipal texts. 

But there is an omission in another passage so important, 
that we cannot conclude this article without noticing it, and 
we wonder at its having escaped Mr. Clapham’s observation, 
as it forms the subject of one of Voltaire’s sarcasms, and has 
been ably answered in the Lettres des quels Juifs. Mr. C. has 
given the following vague, and, in fact, impossible interpre- 
tation of v. 20, ch. xxxii. Exodus ; we say impossible, because 
gold dust thrown into the water would instantly sink, so that 
the Israelites could not drink of it, nor taste it if they did. 
This is the passage, v. 20, p. 204: And he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, [melted it down, ] 
and ground zt to powder, and strawed tt upon the water [of the 
brook which descended out of the mount,| and made the children 
of Israel drink of it, [as they had no other water, they could not 
avoid when they were thirsty to drink from the brook with thts 
mature.| So far Mr. Clapham. 

Now Voltaire and his infidel scribblers had declared it wnpos- 
sible to reduce gold into potable powder, and that the art of 
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438 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


chymistry in its highest stage of perfection could not effect 
this. ‘The severe cutting reply given by these Jews to the 
vain and superficial Frenchman, though rather long for a quo. 
tation, is far too excellent to be abridged. It may teach our 
modern witlings a little caution. 


** T shal] not quote here our chymists,” (i. e. Jewish chymists.) 
‘¢ You cannot but know that Hebrews have always had eminent skill 
in this way, and that great kings have often deigned to employ the 
sons of Abraham to cast their metals. No. ‘Your own Christians 
shall confound this baptized, incredulous race. 

‘* Stahl was a Christian and chymist of the first rank, yet he did not 
reason as they do. Hedid not say, I know not how this dissolution 
can be effected, therefore it is impossible; therefore the Jewish 
legislator has told us an absurd story ; or this story has been added to 
his works, as many others have been. He was more ingenious, and, 
therefore, less presumptuous than you. He rightly judged that an 
ancient author, and the most ancient we know, an author looked 
upon_as inspired for so many ages, and by so many nations, well 
deserved to be tried before he was condemned, and that it was proper 
before he pronounced, as your critics have done, in a decisive and 
positive tone, this pretended impossibility, to be very clear in the 
matter, and to state the proofs by various experiments. What has 
been the result ? His experiments have led him to execute, by very 
simple means, what you thought impossible without the help of a 
miracle. Read, Sir, his Dissertation on this subject, in his Opuscula, 
you will there find that—‘ The salt of tartar mized with sulphur, dis- 
solves gold so as to reduce it to a potable powder.’ ”’* 


We recommend strongly a perusal of these Letters to all 
sceptics, or those who feel any doubts from the groundless 
witticisms of the day. 

But so various is the reading necessary for explaining the 
Scriptares, that it would be too much to expect of one man 
sufficient knowledge for that purpose. Mr. Clapham’s attempt 
is certainly laudable, and executed sufficiently well. Perhaps 
it would have been better, simply to have abridged the Notes 
of the Society’s Bible, and to have printed them in a cheap 
manner for the use of those, already possessed of what they 
cannot understand without note and comment. 





* It must be here observed, that this potable gold makes the most 
disgusting, fetid beverage possible. This mixture, the leaders of the 
people were obliged to drink, as a disgraceful mark of humiliation 
and punishment. 
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A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Saint Martin, Lei- 
cester, on Thursday, the 2d of July, 1818, at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. "To which is added, 
the Doctrine of Necessity briefly considered. By the Rev. 
James Beresford, te reiy of Kibworth, Leicestershire ; and 
late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford.  8vo. Pp. 67. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly, London. 1818. 


(Concluded from p. 316.) 


BEFORE we proceed to the Appendix of this able Discourse 
on the subject of Necessity, we should not do justice either to 
our author or our readers, if we omitted laying before them one 
of the most splendid passages which have appeared lately in 
any Discourse, and which, in our last Number, was acciden- 
tally overlooked. 


“ We have found, then, that three of the moral attributes of 
God,—His truts, His noriness, and His mMercy,—are utterly 
incompatible, or rather, (if I may revive an obsolete, but a better 
word,) incompossible with ¢ reprobation.’—But other divine attributes 
remain.—Shall we find the above decreein His Wispom? Yes—if 
it be consonant with infinite wisdom to create, for the mere purpose 
of destroying—to impose commands, with full knowledge that they 
cannot be obeyed—or to be liberal of promises, which He who gave 
them, has made it impracticable even for Himself to perform.—I pro- 
ceed. Is ‘eternal reprobation’ required by His susticz? Not 
unless it be required by His justice, that those whem he had con- 
demned, before He made them,—and whom He afterward compelled 
to disobey His own laws,—should finally be summoned before His 
Tribunal, to receive a second sentence of everlasting damnation 
for nothing !—Shall we look for this ordination in His OoMNIPOTENCE ? 
—* You may,’ says Calvin, ‘ and there it will be found :—in the dis- 
play of God’s omnipotence, for the illustration of His ¢Lory ‘ repro- 
bation’ begins and ends..—And in what does this display of divine 
omnipotence consist ?—In the triumph of one infinite attribute over 
other infinite attributes :—for grant it true,—as I have brought light 
from heaven to shew it false,—that an irreversible fiat of everlasting 
misery has been pronounced by the Almighty Father upon His unborn 
children,—and this, without any consideration of their moral delin- 
quency,—grant, I say, fora moment, these unhallowed premises,— 
and what will be their conclusion 2—That the omnipotence of God 
would have, indeed, a needless proof—but, that His absolute wispom, 
—His eternal rruts,—His immaculate HoL1iness,—and His inex- 
haustible mERCY,—each and all at once,—the name and the attribute 
would be no more!” 


Respecting Necessity, as St. Paul said to the Jews, we preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness. So his successors have preached and do 
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preach Christ, and his doctrines are yet stumbling blocks and 
foolishness. Greeks yet exist; Christianity is a doctrine too 
simple to be coguizable by them; it has not, because it needs 
not, astonishing flashes of oratory: public forums are not 
necessary for its declamation; it has no pillars for eloquence. 
Had it been the doctrine of Solon, schools would have been 
opened and continued ; disciples would have been numerous, 
and their teachings and writings innumerable. But Chris- 
tianity began obscurely, was promulgated simply, and obtained 
no national glory. Its author died ignominiously !_ Had it the 
contrivances or impositious of Mohammed, or the fooleries of 
the Pagan, it would have found entertainment. 

Men progressively, though rich in intellect, though their 
science grasped universal nature, have confounded themselves 
at the system. ‘They have treated on it, but their treatment has 
been obscure ; but an obscurity that was received and suffered to 
exist aS an ingenious creation. Christianity was unworthy the 
credence of a Voltaire, a Volney,a Hume, ‘and their numerous 
admirers ; in their communities the doctrines of reason took 
its place. 

With such men reason has been the wise and sufficient judge 
of the moral government of God—of its earliest elicitation 
down to the present time.. He has been created by them after 
every form ; his human dealings were the issues of mechanical 
process. Greatly do we regret that such men as Lord Kaimes, 
Priestley, or Montesquieu, reduced their intellect to deform 
the God that made them. Men that had they used the high 
powers of their mind to disperse the clouds befure the viii 
of the Atheist or Deist, would have ranked most respectably 
among Christian worthtes. But true it is, God needs not the 
wisdom of the world for the promotion of his reconciling cause 
with man: that no flesh should glory in_ his presence. “These 
would have been almost Anyeli, st essent Christiani. But their 
own wisdom is foolishness. We wonder bow men, knowing 
themselves mortal, should so fearlessly describe their omnipo- 
tent Creator. Promulging the doctrine of Necessity, they have 
made Him the cause—the author of all the miseries—all the 
butcheries—all the crimes—all the moral devastations—all the 
innumerable afflictions through which human nature has 
groaned from its first creation. He gave the persuasive tongue 
of the serpent; He raised the arm of the fratricide, through 
Him, and by Hin, blood was first shed. He introduced 
capriciously the horrors of death. He presided and impelled 
the wars of the world. He disunited Christians in opposition 
to the command of His own Messiah, and he now impels men 
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to destruction. Monstrous—horrid! The Calvinist is the 
Necessarian, though the Necessarian is better than he. The 
‘Calvinist foreordains all facts; he gives the hand of the Almighty 
toall human events; the Creator with the Calvinist, strange 
to sav, is the author of all evil, as well as of all good; and 
the Necessarian joins him in the impelling cause of both; 
but the Necessarian goes not so far ;—the Calvinist perpetuates 
the inhumanity, if we may be allowed, of his Maker; he 
gives eternal fuel to the fire :—a fire to which myriads are 
attracted ; but how benevolent the Necessarian, not only shall 
human creatures be restored, not only shall the sanguinary 
gluttons—the tyrants of the world be restored, but the Devils 
themselves regain their primitive feeling—Lucifer resume his 
rank among the high beatitudes. He that drew down myriads 
to hell, that cogitated the destruction of all God’s lower 
creation—that instigated to murder, that revelled in human 
crime, shall again take his high station, be sided with Michael}, 
adore that throne which for ages he endeavoured, en masse, with 
his fallen spirits, to destroy. He that opened graves for mil- 
lions, to enumerate which would surpass the powers of the 
most memorable arithmetician; shall join them in songs of 
admiration, of universal and eternal love, and socialize with 
them for ever.—Can this be? would it be just? Has he not 
occasioned a mass of iniquity, that would deserve an eternity of 
punishment ! 

Happy is it for the world that human reason is not designed 
to describe God’s moral government; or the properties of 
Christianity ; happy is it that * by the foolishness of preach- 
ing,’ God saves those that believe—that believe in the divinity 
of Christ—(else his finite death would be no satisfaction to 
infinite justice,) that trust in him; that believe him to be 
benevolent in his nature, and only benevolent; that believe 


the Bible an inspired volume; that believe evil originates _ 


9> 


below ** the heaven of heavens ;” and that believe man an 
accountable creature—a steward—a possessor of industrious 
talent. Happy will man be if he be content to become a_ fool 
so that he may win Christ; and happy if he aspire not to 
be a metaphysical Kaimes, a Montboddo, a Priestley, or a 
Montesquieu. 

Let Christians believe that reason, the best faculty, was given 
them to profit by, and not to be entangled; it was given for 
happiness ; and not to beget and perpetuate an eternity of 
doubt: let them believe, God being love, if reason were 
insufficient, he would never have given it to understand the 


kssons of holiness. The school of Christ would never be 
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desirable, if its precepts were not “light” and ‘ easy,” 
There, then, is no need of logical subilety to understand 
Christianity ; fishermen learned it, preached it ; and so aptly 
a they understand, so readily seé its divinity; that they died 
or it. . 

Christians will do well not to take the data of men for their 
guide that do not lead holy lives. Public records hold the best 
comments: Christians have always died with joy and holy 
assurance ; theorists in doubt and perplexity; the first took 
Christianity as offered—seeing its aim and end; the other 
rejected it, and never found a better creed. Fancy or conceit 
led their judgments into error, pride of character or opinion 
drove them into intricacy; that same pride propelled them, 
and urged them to adhere to it to death—to death rather than 
own their error. 

This able divine examines the foundation and superstructure 
of the Necessarian scheme : he is at no trouble to show the 
folly of the edifice. We give his entire argument; it speaks 
to the understanding, and the understanding, unless it wil- 
fully continue in the darkness of error, will see the truth by 
its rays—the divine law to be equitable, and human agency 
voluntary. He annexes it to his Sermon on Calvinism. 

Once more ere we leave. Men tread upon holy, fearful 
ground, when they attempt to look into the Deity; the breath 
in their nostrils is his ; and if they misuse, to obtain a perish- 
able name among men, the gifts of mind that were intended 
to display and manifest his perfections, and benevolent inclina- 
tions towards men, he may instantly recal it, and leave them 
without a moment’s preparation for a world they either ridicule, 
or falsely delineate. 
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“¢ The Doctrine of Necessity briefly Considered. 


‘‘ Having, in the foregoing Discourse, examined at large, the 
peculiar tenets of Calvin, I cannot pass without notice a well-known 
Sect, whose opinions are, on some points, completely identical with 
those of the above dogmatist ; although, with far more self-consis- 
tency, as well as far more reverence towards the Deity, they reject the 
doctrine of ‘eternal reprobation.’ So strongly, indeed, do they 
reject it, that ‘ universal restoration’ is a prime article of their creed. 

“© According to the Necessarians, whatever happens, throughout 
the universe, is, properly, and strictly, necessitated. Upon this 
system, they are evidently bound to hold,—and they openly profess 
to hold,—that all the morad actions of man are completely subject (0 
the over-ruling power of necessity—those actions being all,—not 
simply foreknown, but absolutely predetermined, by the Almighty. 

* In support of the above theory, it is maintained by one, of this 
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persuasion, that ‘ the will is, in every case, necessarily determined 
by the strongest motives ; and that this moral NecEssiTy may be as 
absolute as natural necessity..—He who thus wrote, has, himself, re- 
lieved his adversaries from the labour of confuting him ; for, in 
another place, he defines that liberty, which he still allows that we 

ossess, and which he avers to be perfect/y consistent with NECESSITY, 
tobe ‘ the power, opportunity, or advantage, which any one has, 
to do as he pleases..-—-More liberty or less subjection to NECESSITY, 
than this, the most flaming zealot in the cause of free-will, could not 
easily desire. 

“ The same writer, however, retracting the above concession, 
again declares for NecEessiry¥. Endeavouring to elude one obvious 
cbjection to that scheme,—viz: that, where there is no choice of 
action, all vice must be without blame, and all virtue without praise, 
—he uses the following illustration :—*‘ God’s moral excellence,’ says 
he, ‘ is mecessary,—yet virtuous and praiseworthy’—adding the same 
remark with relation to the Saviour.—Here, it is quite sufficient to 
protest against such a method of induction—against any analogy 
between the circumstances of frail, finite man, and of Him, ‘ whose 
ways are not as our ways ;"—whose Nature is inscrutable, and whose 
counsels are unfathomable. 

«* Another advocate of NECESSITY maintains that ‘ nothing in the 
whole universe, whether moral, or material, can properly be called 
contingent : yet, as man,’ continues he, ‘ must act with consciousness, 
and spontaneity”——~—-T he proposition may surely be left unfinished ; 
for, as a direct contradiction already glares in the premises, no con- 
cjusion can arise. ‘ Nothing, even of a moral nature, is contingent,’ 
—and yet, ‘man must act with spontaneity !'—What follows is 
worse than weak ; for, it charges the Great Source of truth with 
falsehood :—nay, what is yet stranger, this falsehood: is extolled as 
wisdom. ‘ Asitis necessary,’ says he, ‘ that men should have some 
sense of things possible, and contingent, hence, the Deity has wisely 
implanted a delusive sense of liberty in the mind of man, which fits 
him to fulfil the end of action to better advantage, than if he knew 
the ngcessity which really attends him.’—Such an opinion of the 
All-perfect Being is so instantaneously repelled by feeling, and the 
first instincts even of a natural religion, that it would savour of irreve- 
rence to that Being, to advance a single argament against it. 

“ A third adherent to the system, though a man deservedly placed 
in the first rank of writers, defends it more feebly, because more- 
timidly, and with less precision--yet not with less disrespect to the 
dread Lord of the Universe. In defending necessity. he hasarranged. 
aplan, according to which, the vigilance of the Deity, occasionally, 
—and only occasionally,—takes place of His habitual inattention :— 
‘ Although,’ says he, ‘ it is in His power to see every thing, yet He 
does not always make use of that power: He generally leaves his 
creatures at liberty to act, or not to act—that they may have room to 
be guilty, or innocent. When He chuses to knaw any thing, He does 

always know it: He needs only to will, that a thing shall happen as 
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He sees it, and thus directs the resolutions of his creatures according 
to that will."—Under this most unphilosophical scheme, (to pass its 
impiety,) man’s free-will,—which, if it be not permanent, can be 
nothing, is sometimes in activity, and sometimes in suspension :— 
well, indeed, may it be so, if we are to believe that the providence of 
God Himself is subject to the like fluctuations ! 

** Only one more advocate for Necessiry,—and he, also, of great 
intellectual eminence, and great versatility of powers,—shall be heard. 
‘ Every volition must be an effect : every effect must have a cause: 
every cause must necessarily produce its erfect : therefore volition, as 
wel] as every other effect, must be necessary.’—Here, for the first 
time, we have something tangible—something which has, at least, the 
semblance of an argument—nay, an argument, in the severe form of 
a syllogism.—As it is that argument, which the friends of necessity 
most confidently repeat, let its force be tried.—May I not venture to 
say, then, that the whole structure is founded in a total confusion of 
ideas ?—It is readily admitted, that hewhoisexcited to perform what- 
soever action, by some motive, operating more strongly, on the 
whole, than any counteracting motive, will unavoidably obey the 
impulse of that strongest motive ;—but, the operating motive itself, 
is produced by no such necessity : it is generated in the mind of the 
agent by the spontaneous exercise of his own will—of that mental, 
moral liberty, which he is equally competent to employ in exciting one 
volition, or another. In affirming the latter proposition, I may, at 
the same time, consistently allow, as I have done, that the volition 
thusexcited in the agent, by his own free meditations, may produce 
its attendant moral action, under the same law of Necessity, by 
which the motive has produced the volition :—I may allow this, I 
say ; for, it will nevertheless be true, that although the will be thus 
doubly subjected to necessity at dust, ithad, still, exerted its liberty 
at first, by superinducing that Necessity upon itself :—How !— 
By comparing, and deciding upon, the real, or the falsely estimated, 
value of those contending motives, which Jay before its choice.— 
Observe particularly my above words,—‘ deciding upon the real, or 
falsely estimated, value,’ &c.—for by these words, I design to shew ; 
first, by what error in judgment, vice is so frequently preferred to 
virtue ; secondly, that in following either, man is not, as the Neces- 
sarian contends, a propelled machine,—but, as reason, and religion, 
prove, a responsible self-mover. 

‘«« The above celebrated argument, then, establishes nothing which 
those on the opposite side are not as cordially disposed to allow, as they 
are secure in allowing it—while it stops entirely short of ¢hat position, 
which the doctrine of NEcEssiry absolutely requires for its support ; 
viz: that in the affair of man’s moral conduct, the motive of action 
is forced upon him by a fatalism equally irresistible with that, by 
which the motive produces the volition, and the volition commands 
the action. 

« The whole error of the Necessarian system arises, primarily, 
from wrong apprehensions respecting the foreknowledge of God. 
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What God foreknows, it is precipitate!ly concluded that He, conse- 
quently, or concurrently, predestinates: Yet, if I am right, there is 
not even the remotest connection between that foreknowledge and 
this predestination ; nor have [ever been able to perceive the peplexity, 
or obscurity, in which man’s free-will, as compared with Gad's 
foreknowledge, has been so generally thought to be involved.—lIs it 
not clear, that, although the Deity, by virtue of His Omniscience, 
cannot but know in what manner the being He is about to create, will 
hereafter conduct himself, He may, yet, absolutely forbear to controud 
that conduct ?—Is not previous knowledge one thing,—and subsequent 
compulsion entirely another ?—In my view, knowledge merely as 
knowlege, might as reasonably be said to operate retrospectively, as 
prospectively—-to govern the past, as the future, actions of man.— 
The difficulty, as it appears to my mind, is wrongly placed. ‘There 
is, indeed, a difficulty, upon the present subject, which, like 
numberless others that obstruct our endeavours to comprehend Tag 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE, may be too strong for man to cope with ;—I 
mean, the difficulty of discovering why the All-merciful Creator 
should have called into existence avy such beings, as, He certainly 
foreknew, would bring upon themselves that misery, in this world, 
andthe next, which, as we learn from Himself, He is ‘ not willing’ 
that they should endure.—This difficulty, I say, it may surpass the 
limited powers of man to remove :—or, should there be a conjecture, 
which, if rightly founded, would solve the mystery,—those wha 
entertain that conjecture, may use their liberty by locking it up in 
silence. 

‘ But to conclude my remarks on the scheme of the Necessarians : 
~—QOn this question, let me concede, what may rationally be conceded, 
viz. that what God foreknows will certain/y come to pass : but, on the 
other hand, let me deny, what may as rationally be denied,—that his 
foreknowledge causes it to happen—that, from this foreknowledge, 
results a compulsory degree, annihilating the freedom of human will, 
What wiil certainly happen, will, to be sure, in one sense, necessarily 
happen :—=but let us narrowly watch the word, while we suifer it to 
be used ; for, in the subile transformations of this word, will the 


whole deception which I am trying to expose, be found lurking. — 


Because that which God foresees, will, so far necessarily happen,—or, 
in other words, will, assuredly, not happen otherwise,—the Neces- 
sian, in his confusion, withdraws the word Necessity from its 
loose and popular sense, denoting the simple certainty of a futare 
event,—and employs it, in the utmost rigour of its meaning, to signify 
idoomed restraint upon the native liberties of man—a supernatural 
and irresistible controul over all the intellectual operations of his head, 
and all the moral energies of his heart. 

‘In the preceding observations, necrssity has been encountered 
With arguinent only :—but, in this essay, as in the previous discourse, 
] am far less forward to contend by the help of my own humble powers, 
than to confound my antagonists by bringing them into the presence of 
‘ie Bible-——Here, however, I may save much trouble.both to my 
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readers and myself, by referring him to the same texts, which have 
been already turned against Predestination ;—that being the point, at 
which the Calvinist, and the Necessarian, directly meet, and join. 

“« Closely allied to the Necessarian, is the Mareriarist—But his 
opinions will the less require a particular examination, on that account, 
The advantage is certainly with the latter,—inasmuch as he is far 
more accordant with himself, in following his own doctrine into all its 
consequences.—Believing, as he does, that the soul is made of clay,— 
or of whatever similar material,—bhe very reasonably considers it a; 
an inert, unthinking mass, requiring to be acted upon at every 
moment. Here, without dispute, NEcEssity is quite in its proper 
place. The Materialist always perceives,—what the Necessarian 
perceives only at times,—that to talk of exhorting, or expostulating 
with, an Automaton, would be mere absurdity.—But, if the Mate- 
rialist be thus consistent with himseif, it is all the praise that can b: 
afforded him. He who denies that the soul is a spirit, should be 
satisfied with such an answer as was given to the sceptic of old, who 
denied the reality of motion—Arguments in abundance, however, of 
another kind, are at hand :—for the best with which I am acquainted, 
I refer to the Lectures of that close, and cautious reasoner, Dr, 
Doddridge. 

‘« Certain among the Materialists have described themselves by a 
name,—the applicability of which will, perhaps, be as readily allowed 
by their opponents, as by their partizans—the name of ‘ SouL 
SLEEPERS. 


We are happy to add that this Discourse is already reprint- 
ing, as well as the voluminous answer to it by Mr. Vaughan, 
which, as soon as republished, we shall present to our readers. 





Remarks upon the Service of the Church of England, respecting 
Baptism and the Office for Burial. Bya Minister of that 
Church, Pp. 66. Bowdery and Kirby, London. 


Tue chief object of the author, in writing this little tract, seems 
to have been to enter his protest against the use of Godfathers 
and Godmothers in the administration of baptism. We give 
him due credit for his intentions ; but we confess that his 
arguments have tended in no degree to weaken our attachment 
to these friends of our infant years. We are ourselves under 
peculiar obligations to them ; and gratitude, no less than truth, 
requires that we should say somewhat in their defence. | 

The first charge brought against them is---that they have no 
foundation in Scripture. 

We cannot suppose that this eharge is made witha view to 
invalidate the authority of the institution, but only to remove 
an obstacle, that would otherwise have stood in the way of its 
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abolition. For, as the question is not about the Sacrament 
itself, but the mode of its administration, the silence of Scrip- 
ture on this head is nothing extraordinary. ‘* Every parti- 
cular or national church hath authority of itself to ordain a rite 
or ceremony, so that all things be done to edifying :” it is 
enough that there is nothing in the rite or ceremony so or- 
dained, that is contrary to Scripture, or savouring of super- 
stition, or derogatory from the dignity of the sacrament, or 
injurious to the cause of true religion. Now this is remarkably 
the case in the present instance. The scriptures, if they do 
not make for the use of sponsors, as by many learned men they 
are supposed to do, certainly do not make against it. And the 
practice of the Primitive Church is decidedly in its favour, so 
that, to use the words of the judicious Hooker, “ it would be 
hard to shew that ever the Church of Christ had any public 
form of baptism without interrogatories, or that the Church 
did ever use, at the solemn baptism of infants, to omit these 
questions as needless, in any case.” And Cave, in his Primi- 
tive Christianity, expressly says, that these interrogatories “ in 
adults, were done by the persons themselves, in children, by 
their sponsors, as Tertullian calls them, their sureties and 
undertakers ; for that both infants and adult persons had those 
that undertook for them at their baptism, is so notoriously 
known, that it were impertinent to insist upon it.” Our author 
indeed hints, in one or two places, that the sponsors of the 
present day are very different in their * appointment and un- 
dertaking ” from their name-sakes of old. As far as regards 
their appointment, this is true. The parent no longer answers, 
as formerly, for his child; and we see sufficient reason why 
he should not. He is already engaged, by nature and religion, 
to take care of his child’s education, “ and therefore other per- 
sons are procured to undertake it also ; not to excuse the pa- 


rents from that care from which nothing can excuse them, but © 


only, in case of such a consequence, to provide an additional 
security for it.” But that their undertaking is in any wise dif- 
ferent, we cannot allow. Two things, says Bingham, in his 
Origines Ecclesiastice, were anciently required of sponsors, 
as their proper duty : 

‘1, To answer, in the child’s name, to all the interrogatories 
of baptism: and 2dly, To be guardians of his spiritual life for 
the future, and to take care, by good admonitions and good 
instructions, that the child performs his part of the covenant.” 
Let any one take the trouble to compare this with the address 
‘0 the sponsors at the end of the baptismal service, and he will 
‘te that the undertaking now is the same as it ever was, And 
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that the institution is neither derogatory from the dignity of 
the sacrament, nor injurious to the cause of religion, we trust 
will be no less apparent. If we regard it in the first place in 
the light only of a significant ceremony, much may be said in 
iis defence. Prayer is no essential part of baptism, yet who 
would ever think of omitting an act so appropriate to the 
s.lemnity of the occasion, so becoming our weak and depen- 
Gent condition, and so expressive of that faith which looks 
through the outward means, up to the giver of all good? 

Again, the sign of the cross in baptism Is no part of the 
substance of that sacrament; for when the minister, dipping 
the infant in water, or laying water upon the face of it, hath 
pronounced these words, “ I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” the infant 
is fully and perfectly baptized. Yet is it so scriptural, so pri- 
mitive, and so striking a token of the faith of Christ crucified, 
that our Church hath wisely retained the use of it in her ser- 
vice. 

And should there be ancther ceremony that aptly and for- 
cibly represents the covenanting nature of the sacrament of 
baptism, and the new relation in which the child is placed at 
its spiritual birth, what reasonable objection could there be 
against it?) The generality of mankind are dull of apprehen- 
sion, and require to be acted upon by sensible objects. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelitus. 


Now, the presence of the sponsors, answering in the name 
cf the child to the several questions proposed in the name of 
sod by his minister, is well calculated to arrest the attention of 
the congregation, to remind them, in the strongest and live- 
siest manner, that God and the infant are in the act of entering 
*ato a mutual covenant with each other, and to leave a strong 
impression on their minds. Our author indeed is pleased to 
say, that the rite of baptism administered without sponsors, 
“wherein the child is dedicated to God by the prayer of the 
Church, and according to his holy ordinance, as it is prescribed 
ta. the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’”’ would leave upon the mind 4 
much stronger impression of religious obedience. We would 
merely ask what is the fact ? Does not baptism, so administered, 
cease almost to be considered as a religious rite? Is it not 
degraded, in the estimation of too many, into a mere naming 
of the child? 

But we would consider this institution as somewhat more 
than a mere significant céremony. 
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‘« If any be only for instruction’s sake, desirous to know yet some 
farther reason why interrogatories should be ministered to infants in 
baptism, and be answered unto by others, as in their name; they 
may consider that baptism implieth a covenant and league between 
God and man, wherein as God doth bestow presently remission of 
sins, and the Holy Ghost, binding also himself to add, in process of 
time, what grace soever shall be farther necessary for the attainment 
of evetlasting life; so every baptized soul, receiving the same grace 
at the hands of God, tieth likewise itself for ever to the observation 
of his law, no less than the Jews, by circumcision, bound themselves 
to the law of Moses. The law of Christ requiring, therefore, faith, 
and newness of life in all men, by virtue of the covenant which they 
make in baptism; is it toyish that the Church in baptism, exacteth, 
at every man’s hands, an express profession of faith, and an irrevocable 
promise of obedience, by way of solemn stipulation? That infants 
may contract and covenant with God, the Jaw is plain. Neither is the 
reason of the law obscure, for sith it tendeth, we cannot sufficieutly 
express how much, to their own good, and doth no way hurt or 
endanger them to begin the race of their lives therewith, they are, as 
equity requireth, admitted hereunto, and in favour of their tender 
years, such formal compliments of stipulation, as being requisite, are 
impossible, by themselves, in their own persons, to be performed— 
leave is given that they may sufficiently discharge by others.” 


Such is the opinion of Hooker; and the words of St. Au- 
gustine are equally strong. 


« Accommodat illis (parvulis) mater Ecclesia aliorum pedes, ut 
veneant ; aliorum cor, ut credant: aliorum linguam, ut fateantur, ut 
quoniam, quod zgri sunt, alio peccante pragravantur, sic, cam sant 
fant, alio pro eis confitente salventur.” 


We forbear to make any farther remarks. What is here said 
is sufficiently declarative of our opinion, that the use of spon- 
sors, if not an essential of the sacrament of baptism, is yet a 
needful attendant on it. And besides all this, it is assuredly a 
wise and gracious provision of the church for the continuance. 
of the child in the enjoyment of its baptismal privileges, for it 
is the express duties of the sponsors, to see that he be taught 
all things which a christian ought to know and believe to his 
soul’s health, ‘* and that he be virtuously brought up to lead a 
godly and a christian life.” 


“* But all this is excellent, remarks-this writer, provided the spon- 
sors were qualified and competent, and the undertaking within their 
Teach.” 


We hold it to be a mark of imprudent zeal in religious mat- 
ters, to raise the scale of duty too high. That the obligation 
lid on the sponsors is great, we allow; but let us beware of 
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representing this obligation in so strong a light as to deter 
people from undertaking the office altogether. Great offence 
is taken against the term security, which Wheatley uses, where 
he says, that the appointment of spiritual guardians to “ pro- 
mise those things, in the name of the children, without which 
they cannot obtain salvation, gives, at the same time, security 
to the Church, that the children shall not apostatize.” But 
how, he asks, is it possible, that one human being can give, or 
pretend to give, such security for another? Now this is really 
making difficulties where none exist. ‘The Church is anxious 
to provide for the religious instruction of the child; the spon- 
sors give their solemn pledge to use their best endeavours, 
that the child shall be rightly instructed : the Church accepts 
this pledge in the spirit in which it is given, as a security that 
every thing will be done, that can be done for the child. 
Surely there is nothing so very appalling in all this—nothing 
that the most conscientious man may not safely promise, and 
the most timid hope, with God’s blessing, to perform. There 
is a good deal o: talk too about the qualifications of persons 
presenting themselves as sponsors. We confess that we are 
not of the number of those who like to sit in judgment upon 
our brethren, and scrutinize too narrowly the conduct of others. 
Few are so ignorant as not to understand the summary of their 
duty in the concluding address—few are so far lost to the sense 
of religion, as not to be touched with its seriousness and im- 
portance ; and where extreme cases occur, we may stil] hope 
that much may be done, by a prudent and serious admonition. 
At least, before we have recourse to amputation, let us try 
what restoratives will do. Let the divine institution of bap- 
tism be plainly declared—let its nature, more especially as it is 
a covenant between God and man, be fully explained; let the 
necessity, the expediency, and duties of the sponsors be 
calmly, yet strongly enforced; let the parents be admonished 
to be guided, in their choice of sponsors, more by the holiness 
of their lives, than the greatness of their names, and the 
extent of their fortunes; let the sacrament of baptism be ever 
administered with all the solemnity of place and manner due 
to its high importance ; let the minister procure some short 

lain tract on the subject, to be distributed through his parish; 
and let him make it the topic of his private conversation and 
public discourse ; and lastly, let him take care that there bea 
good school ready to receive the children of the poor, as soon 
as they may be able to learn, and there is little doubt but that 
he will soon see the good effects of his Jabours. Many err 
through ignorance, and only want to be told better; many 
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from the want of consideration, and the influence of custom, 
and require only to have the thing set in a proper light, to be 
convinced of its importance: and if, after all, the minister 
should fail of his object, he will still have the consoling reflec- 
tion, that he did what he could; and that it was not through 
any fault of his that the institution was lightly esteemed, its 
AN ial called in question, or its duties negligently per- 
formed. 








A Sermon on the Death of her late Majesty Queen Charlotte, 
oreuched before the University of Cambridge, on December 6, 
1818, being the Sunday following her Majesty’s Funeral. By 
Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Lord Bishop of 
Landaff, and Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity. Deigh- 
tons, Nicholsons, and Barrett, Cambridge ; Rivingtons, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard ; and Stockdale, Pall-Mall, London. 
Pp. 15. 1818. 


Ir will not be expected that we should notice all the discourses 
which may be published on the great loss which this nation has 
sustained. The place and the preacher will however suffici- 
ently justify the notice we bestow on this ; and we apprehend 
that in point of propriety and ability, it will not be surpassed 
by any. 

Without any attempt at the pathetic, or that silly pursuit 
after the graces of eloquence, which adorn, with tinsel, the 
discourses of our popular preachers, this is a sound, plain, 
but nervous discourse, and is a complete vindication of the 
character of her majesty from those slurs which, invented by 
the disaffected, have been propagated by the seditious. The 
slanderous assertions that the queen was devoid of active cha- 
ity, for instance, are now proved to have been abominably 
false; and we cannot but avail ourselves of this opportunity to 
warn our readers against believing or repeating the malignant 
assertions so generally spread, respecting the private characters 
of the Royal Family, and the leading persons in the govern- 
ment ; for these are the cool invention, generally speaking, of 
our modern jacobins, to alienate the minds of the people from 
their governors, and to stifle that respect which is due to their 
office at least. When, too, it is recollected who are the leaders 
of our present gang of reformers, and what their own private 
characters, as lately detailed by one of themselves, we surely 
are bound to exclaim— 


Ego huic testi etiamsi perito me non credifurum esse confirmo. 
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In other words, let us suppress these reports by honest 
indignation, aware of their object, and despising their source, 
But to return to his Lordship’s Discourse. 

Besides thus vindicating her Majesty, the Bishop proceeds 
to point out her virtues, on which he has dwelt, in our opinion, 
far too briefly. ‘This is, indeed, the only fault we have to 
remark. ‘The Discourse itself is very short, and its paragraphs 
are rather subjects for essays, than essays themselves. This 
will be seen from the following passage upon the subject 
alluded to, 


“* Ever mindful of what was taught by our blessed Saviour in his 
exhortations to relieve the distressed, she devoted all that she could 
spare for those necessities, which appeared to deserve her royal] bounty, 
Her alms were not done before men : but she bas her reward from 
her Father which is in heaven. Such was the secrecy, with which 
she bestowed her bounty, that she exemplified the precept of our 
Saviour, * Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth, 
Nor must we forget, that beside the common distributions to the poor, 
there were certain charities, which she selected as objects of her 
special care ; and that in such charities, the privacy, with which her 
bounty was betowed, conferred on it a ten-fold value. Itis frequently 
of no importance tothe persons who receives pecuniary assistance, 
whether such assistance is publicly known, or not. But when families 
whici: belong to the higher classes of society, are from unforeseen 
misfortunes about to leave the station, which they were accustomed to 
fill, and the intervention of royal munificence enables them to retain 
it, the value of the bounty depends on the secrecy with whicia it is 
conveyed. Weare not always aware of that pecul‘ar delicacy, with 
which such cases of distress require to be treated. But our late 
excellent Queen administered relief with a refinement unknown to 
vulgar minds : and thus the objects of her bounty were spared the 
pain of one humiliation, without suffering from the intervention of a 
second.” 
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The whole, however, is a masterly precis of the late Queen’s 
character, admirably adapted, from its conciseness, to form 
that part of any future history of this eventful reign. 
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A REVIEW OF THE STATE OF PARTIES AT THE CLOSE OF 
1818, AND OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 


Ir has always been the misfortune of England, in proportion 
as the blessings of peace have been enjoyed abroad, to be 
cursed with a spirit of faction at home ; which, nursed by the 
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freedom allowed to all political discussion, and the constitu- 
tional jealousy with which the preservation of our freedom 
requires us to scrutinize the actions of those in power,—has 
frequently risen toa height as fatal to the prosperity of the 
nation, and the real happiness and interests of the people, as 
the most direful foreign contests. Of late years, these domestic — 
dissensions have assumed a feature totally unknown to the days 
of our forefathers. Our ancient feuds arose in a love of 
country—and although a desire for place and power was natu- 
rally intermixed with the spirit of patriotism, yet they were 
aever suffered to usurp the first place ; and opposition to Mi- 
nisters was not converted into a means by which FACTION 
sought to distract the councils of the Monarch—and embarrass 
the measures of government, from personal motives of animo- 
sity to the men who had the direction of them. Now, how- 
ever, the case is different. A constitutional opposition we have 
none ; and every man who wishes well to his country, is com- 
pelled to strengthen the power of government, against the 
unprincipled attacks of its opponents ; and frequently to sanc- 
tion measures by a tacit consent, which, in a happier state of 
things, he would oppose ; because such is the ‘ State of Par- 
ties,” that any weakening of the hands of administration, 
would pave the way for the reign of anarchy and misrule—and 
for the total absorption of our rights in the vortex of democra- 
tical ambition. 

So various are the ramifications of party at the present day, 
that it is dificult to present an enumeration of all the features 
which distinguish them, in. their minor branches, I shall, 
however, consider them under three grand divisions, which 
will include all the lesser branches of political sectarianism ; 
viz. 

1, The supporters of government and the present adminis- 
tration ; whom, in compliance with a popular prejudice, I 
shall term Tories ; although the circumstances which gave rise 
to the epithet, have long ceased to exist; anda Tory is now, 
like many other “ vulgar errors,” a political nonentity— 
existing only in the imaginations of the ignorant; and used by 
the malignant, to excite a prejudice against honourable, vir- 
tuous, and liberal-minded men—as the friends of arbitrary 
power, and the supporters of doctrines, long since obsolete 
and exploded. 

2. Whigs.—This is a heterogenous sect—a compound of 
Opposite principles and opinions—the only requisite for a 
member of this party, being a virulent opposition to Ministers, 
“right or wrong ;” and a hypocritical pretence for the * public 
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weal ;” but neither public nor private virtue is reqguired—nor 
dues it signify what motive actuates those who join it: good or 
bad, it matters not—all will tell upon a division ; and that is 
the only criterion by which the Whigs value the support of 
their partizans. 

3. The Radical Reformers.—The followers of the super- 
annuated Cartwright—the infidel Paine—the hypocritical Bur- 
dett—and the apostate, unprincipled Cobbett—these are the 
free-thinkers of the age; and they wish to introduce the liberty 
of free action; viz. to those of their own party—to the advo- 
cates of Revolution—the friends of assassination and plunder. 
But to those who venture to raise the voice of remonstrance 
against their ‘ little nostrums and big blunders,” but a small 
degree of liberty would be allowed ; if insults and threats did 
not deter them—vVIOLENCE would; and we have seen both 
introduced, even in the present insignificant state of the party, 
to overawe and intimidate their opponents. 

The present Ministry take for their guide the PRINCIPLES 
or Pirr. By a strict perseverance in the line of conduct 
marked out by him, they have saved this country and Europe 
from the oppressive sway of a ruthless tyrant—who grasped at 
the sceptre of the world—and whose ambition, nothing short 
of universal domination could gratify. What, if the national 
bark has been a little damaged in the contest—was it to be 
expected that we could come off unhurt, in a struggle on which 
depended the secure possession of our liberty, our property, 
and our invaluable privileges as Englishmen? Was it rea- 
sonable to think, that when assailed by foes innumerable, we 
single-handed fought the combined foree of Europe—that we 
should sustain no loss in our gallant resistance to such a dispro- 
portioned force ? ‘The question is, not what we have actually lost, 
it is what we have preserved. And if we have incurred a debt, 
which may operate as a tax upon the Industry of our posterity 
—if we have expended immense sums in the prosecution of 
the contest---have we not saved ourselves and our children 
from kneeling at the feet of a despot? Have we not preserved 
our country from the horrors of war? Have we not established 
the fame of Britain upon the basis of honour and generosity, 
as the succour of the oppressed---the refuge of the distressed 
---the protector of liberty---and the avenger of tyranny? Is 
this NorHING? Is the extension of our commerce to every 
corner of the habitable globe a matter of no moment? Is it 
nothing to our character asa nation, to have always firmly 
resisted the encroachments of an overbearing tyrant ; to have 
presented to his pregressa barrier of invincible strength, 
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which arrested his career of conquest---and said, ‘ hither 
shalt thou come, and no farther ?” 

In peace, the efforts of the same Ministry have been wisely 
directed, not to the pulling down the edifice of our Constitu- 
tion, but to the repairing of it—not to the paralysing all the 
speculations of our merchants, and the exertions of the indus- 
trious part of the community, by an ill-timed and parsimo- 
nious economy, or an abrupt return to cash payments, when 
the facility afforded to the exportation of our gold coinage, 
would have left us without a circulating medium to the extent 
necessary for the most ordinary purposes of life ;—but by a 
judicious retrenchment in departments where the diminished 
expenditure would be less felt in its effects on the community 
at large---by resisting the interested clamours of a FACTION, 
for a return to what they term, a ‘healthy state of currency, ’--- 
they have at once decreased the general burthen---and afforded 
to the mercantile world, the means of continuing their opera- 
tions, which have removed the evils complained of, in the 
non-employment of the poor---and the consequent Increase of 
the poor rates ; the former being only now very partially in 
want of worke--and the latter being materially lightened---in 
some parishes, more than one half. 

The Wures have uniformly set themselves in array against 
the above line of conduct.---Instead of manfully maintaining 
the honour and integrity of the country, through a war of 
unparalleled exertion---they would have tamely succumbed to 
the despot who Jorded it over unhappy France ;—they would 
have ** husbanded our resources,” instead of employing them 
to the best advantage for ourselves and our allies: and when 
they are told of the success of that policy they condemned— 
they tell us to count the cost—and ask, whether it is not dearly 
purchased ? 

To this we may reply, by asking—what has been the fate of 
those nations who did ‘* husband their resources ?” Look at 
Spain, look at Holland, look at Geneva, for an answer. 
‘hese states pursued precisely the line of conduct our patriotic 
Whigs marked out for us to adopt---they became the willing 
vassals of Napoleon---the ready agents of his nefarious plans. 
But how were they benefited by it---and what was their 
reward ? The page of history will record the result, in cha- 
racters never to be effaced ; and which will convey to future 
ages a condemnation of the timid, time-serving policy of the 
Wuigs. 

The Radical Reformers, the genuine descendants of the 
Koundheads who murdered their Sovereign---abolished the 
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nobility and the clergy---and established a military despotism, 
under which the people groaned, till the restoration of their 
King again brought back liberty and hope ;---these men have 
differed only from the Whigs by a more violent and intem- 
perate attack upon the Constitution, and a more open avowal 
of their intention to subvert it. The Whigs, indeed, proffer 
un attachment to this venerable legacy of our ancestors ;--- 
but we may well doubt their sincerity, when we see them 
leaguing with the advocates of Annual Parliaments and Uni- 
versal Suffrage ; to defeat the legitimate ends of government, 
and embarrass the operation of those measures which the 
legislature deemed it necessary to adopt, for the preservation 
of our lives, liberty, and property---against the misguided 
fury of a licentious rabble---led on by men the most desperate 
and abandoned---and arrayed alike against religion and the 
civil establishment. ‘The aim of both these parties is, in fact, 
the same. They both want power---the Whigs, having in their 
ranks many men of rank and property, would protect, if pos- 
sible, the privileges of the aristocracy, whilst they would have 
no objection to annihilate those of the Sovereign and _ the 
peopie; the Radical Reformers, on the contrary, detest the 
aristocratic part of our Constitution 3 and should their aims 
succeed---we should find King, nobles, and people, all sub- 
jected to the will of a few demagogues; who by a plausible 
affectation of a superior regard for the latter---would be 
enabled to direct the impulse of popular furor to the promo- 
tion of their own views---without any relation whatever to the 
public good. 

Such are the parties which now divide and distract this 
kingdom. And, in many instances, the union of the two 
latter has enabled them to overcome the constitutional exer- 
tions of the only real English party---the supporters of the 
Pirr system; who are equally the opponents of despotism, 
whether it comes in the shape of a mititary or civil tyranny of 
one man---or the more licentious and dangerous tyranny of 
many. ‘They alone have supported the true interests of 
England during the last twenty-eight years---they alone have 
proved themselves above every consider:tion distinct from the 
public weal---they alone are justly entitled te the confidence 
of the people of England. 

On the side of this party may be classed the great majority 
of the wealth, the rank, the virtue, the talent, and the 
enlightened and liberal portion of the community ; all those 
who are equally averse to a submission to foreign aggressions, 
er to popular domination —all, in short, who wish to bequeath 
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to their children those blessings they have themselves inherited 
from their ancestors; and to support, in all its purity, the 
Constitution in Church and State, as established at the Glo- 
rious Revolution of 1688. 

The Whigs include in their ranks all those noblemen who, 
either from interest or principle, dissent from the measures of 
the present Ministry. In the censure which we have passed 
upon this party, we do not include @ll—there may be here and 
there an honourable individual, who, from the prejudices of 
early habits and the bias of education, is induced to give his 
support to a system, which we must deem destructive of the 
best interests of Britain; but the great majority---those who 
give the tone to the feelings and conduct of the party, are 
every way deserving of the character which we have given of 
them. For a more complete developement of their views than 
this article contains, we may refer to the Letter to Mr. 
Brougham, inserted in our Number for October. 

The Radical Reformers embrace all the vile and base mis- 
creants who love confusion, and whose delight is discord. 
The leaders are distinguished for nothing but the profligacy 
of their lives, and the badness of their characters---and their 
followers are only the most ignorant and depraved of the popu- 
lace---the very refuse of our people. Still even with these, 
the Whigs have no objection to act im concert, for the far- 
therance of their own views. Although they are the objects of 
their vehement abuse in a greater degree even than Ministers 
themselves---still they meanly truckle to these despicable 
wretches---and hold out the right ‘hand of fellowship to the 
blasphemers of their God---the traitors to their King---the 
unblushing followers of the political and religious creed of 
Paine---and the advocates of assAssINATION---the defenders 
of plunder and rapine. 

In the past year---the efforts of these different parties have 
been marked by the same characteristics that have long distin- 
guished each. The opening of the Session of Parliament 
found Ministers in possession of a power, that had been en- 
trusted to them for the suppression of a deeply-rooted conspi- 
racy, which had been proved incontestibly to exist. This 
power they had used with moderation and humanity---the only 
fault in its application, if fault there were, was, that of its not 
being acted upon with sufficient vigour; that lenity was exer- 
‘ised where rigorous punishment would have been more effec- 
tive---and that, in consequence, an opportunity was given to 
the liberated traitors of arraigning the justice of their impri- 
onment---and of raising a clamour through the land, against 
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what they called the arbitrary and oppressive measure, under 
which they had been arrested. ‘The first step taken by Minis- 
ters, was the laying down of this power, two months before 
the expiration of the term for which it had been granted to 
them---and the return made, by their illiberal opponents, was 
the encouragement of the men who had, by their conduct, 
incurred the penalty of the law, in their false and fabricated 
charges of ill-treatment and oppression; when it was proved, 
that in all cases, the greatest humanity had been observed, 
and that the infamous character of the complainants was alone 
sufficient to invalidate their testimony. But, on this occasion, 
the opinion of the unprejudiced and liberal part of the com- 
munity was fully declared to be on the side of government--- 
and the triumph of Ministers was complete. The other 
events of the Session of Parliament were chiefly the com- 
mencement of measures, which will again come under the con- 
sideration of the legislature ; and the Reports of the Com- 
mittees upon the various branches of Finance and Currency, 
upon the Poor Laws, upon Education, upon Mendicity, and 
the Penal Code, have laid the foundation of future projects--- 
which will, we have no doubt, be amply discussed in the pre- 
sent Session. One question, which we fondly hoped the last 
Parliament had put to rest for ever, we find will be again 
renewed in this, and with added vigour. We allude to the 
Catholic Question---the advocates of which are now straining 
every nerve to procure the complete repeal of every restrictive 
bar to the admission of Catholics to the highest offices of 
state---even the throne itself. On this question Ministers 
themselves are divided. Several of them, from a laudable 
view of removing prejudices, and uniting all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects in support of the government, are of opi- 
nion, that a further repeal of the restrictive acts ought to take 
place. On this subject we must continue to differ from them. 
We fully enter into their benevolent motives---but we are 
quite certain those motives would be frustrated. We are sure 
such a repeal would only give a fresh stimulus to the greedy 
Catholics, in their endeavours to regain the exercise of that 
power of which they were justly and necessarily deprived. 
As their efforts are unceasing, so should those of their oppo- 
nents be---and we earnestly call on the friends of the church 
to rally their forces, and combat their insidious adversaries--- 
who will leave no stone unturned to effect their downfal. 

The past year has been rather marked by the quiet and pro- 
gressive march of our resources towards their wanted vigour--- 
the rapid increase of the revenue, which has kept pace with 
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the increase of our domestic prosperity---and the improve- 

ment of our condition in every respect as a people, and as 
individuals---than by any great or decisive event, characteristic 
of the fate of nations. Those events which have transpired 
out of the common routine of every-day occurrences, have 

been rather of a melancholy nature. We have seen a "Croft, 

labouring under a mental derangement, put an end to his exis- 
tence in a fit of despondency---we have seen a Romilly, rieh 
in every virtue, with a mind fraught with feelings of the most 
exalted kind, unable to bear up against the deprivation of his 
fondest hopes---and sinking under the acute sensations of 
agonising sorrow. We have to lament the loss of a Queen, 
who, for more than half a century, had been England’s 
brightest ornament---who had practised every virtue which 
adorn the mother and the wife ; and who had carried with her 
to the grave, the veneration of all who were capable of appre- 
ciating her worth, and of understanding her virtues. 

And here we may wet! exclaim against that narrow-minded, 
cold-hearted malignity, which followed the Sovereign to the 
grave, and violated the ‘* sacred confines of the tomb,” by 
the malevolent insinuations of faction. The national character 
of England was outraged by this conduct on the part of her 
degenerate sons—the feelings of a surviving family were 
insulted by the cruel and unfeeling conduct of dastardly serib- 
blers; who, without the sense to appreciate the virtues they 
ealumniated—or the discernment to discover ihe benevolence 
which shunned observation—have dared to traduce the memory 
of their departed Sovereign ; and to outrage truth and decency— 
at the shrine of faction ! 

For such conduct there can be no excuse. There can be no 
palliation whatever offered. But the country have duly esti- 
mated the labours of these factious and insidious incen- 
diaries :—and the contempt of every good man has been awarded 
them. 

The charaeter of the Queen wants no illustration from our 
pen. Our eulogium can add nothing to the bright record of 
her virtues ; nor will all the efforts of her enemies be able to 
detract from her merit. As a Queen, wife, and mother, she 
may be cited as a shining example to her sex—who will do 
well to imitate her numberless good qualities. 

If such has been the quiet, though for the causes last men- 
tioned, the rather melancholy progress of our domestic affairs 
—abroad changes have oceurred which come more within the 
province of the historian, and the records of some of which 
will fill a bright page in our annals. 
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In India, a war begun for the purpose of crushing the pre. 
datory power of the Pindarries, a banditti race, who were 
equally the scourge of the Europeans and the Natives, has been 
carried through by a series of the most brilliant successes ; 
which have not onlv carried still higher the renown attached 
in that quarter to the British name—but have extended and 
consolidated our empire, so that it may almost bid defiance te 
human power. The wisdom and vigour of the plans of the 
Governor General have, in every instance, been attended with 
the most complete success. And there is not a foe left capable 
of contesting with us the empire of the east. 

In Europe, the autumn has witnessed the withdrawing the 
troops of occupation from France; and that fine country is 
again restored to her station as an independent nation. How 
this measure will accord with the peace of Europe, remains 
yet to be seen. Its first consequence was the dismissal of a 
ministry which had long enjoyed the confidence of the Sove- 
reign, and the endeavour to form a new one, from the union 
of two parties, who were too much opposed to each other, 
cordially to amalgamate. ‘The demon of confusion again 
reared his head, in the hopes of creating new havock in this 
country, scarcely recovered from her former dissensions and 
civil contests. The malignant fiend was disappointed. The 

arties thus called upon refused to act, and M. de Cazes was 
again called to the ministry, with power to choose his own 
colleagues. Although we are not cordial friends to the system 
pursued by this minister in all its ramifications, yet we firmly 
believe it is the best adapted for the prescnt state of France. 
Weare, therefore, glad at his return to office, aithough we 
cannot approve of the recal of many rotorious characters, who 
have lately been permitted to return to France. 

Spain presents a melancholy prospect. That fine country, 
which opposed, next to Britain, the most powerful bar to Buo- 
Raparte’s ambition, is now fast falling into utter insignificance 
The King, unable to preserve his authority at home, is the 
jest of foreign states; and the treasury is exhausted, com- 
merce annihilated, industry entirely lost, and absorbed in 
feelings of listless indolence and lazy inactivity. In this state, 
the Ingnisition exercises an unbounded authority over the 
minds of the people—it prohibits the circulation of all works, 
which, by treating on the state of the country, might suggest 
a remedy for what appears to be a state of almost incurable 
disease. Armed forces descend from the mountains, and lay 
the towns under contributions, and all this has been aggravated 
by the untimely death of the amiable consort of Ferdinand; 
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who was taken away, most unexpectedly, in the flower of her 
age. 

But the event of most importance to Englishmen, out of 
their own country, was the murder of Messrs. Arbuthnott and 
Ambristier, two English gentlemen, by the sentence of an 
American Court Martial—for charges which were not proved— 
and which, admitting that they had been so, were not of a 
nature to warrant the assumption of power by the Americans. 
This event is capable of amicable adjustment, if the govern- 
ment of the United States pursue a just and honourable 
course. But of this we have little hope; and if they do not 
punish Jackson and his satellites, it will be the duty of our 
administration to teach them, that the life of the meanest 
Englishman is protected by his government. 

We are now entering upon a new year—in which we may 
expect events of a more diversified nature. But if its sum of 
good be equal to that of the last, we shall have reason to be 
satisfied with our lot; and to think that it has fallen in plea- 
sant places. As a nation, under Providence, our greatness 
and happiness are in our own hands. By pursujng that course 
marked out by the greatest statesman the world ever produced, 
William Pitt, we shall attain a pitch of glory unequalled in 
modern times —and rival the fame of the proudest empires of 
ancient days. We have been wonderfully preserved from those 
evils which have thrown the continent ages behind us in civili- 
zation; and it now remains with ourselves to improve the 
advantages which a bountiful God has bestowed upon this 
highly-favoured land. The best return we can make, is to 
extend the means of receiving religious instruction, and hear- 
ing his holy word to all classes; and this can best be done by 
supporting those Societies which have for their object the dis- 
semination of the principles of the Established Church ; and 
the increase of her places of worship. Her salutary doctrines 
will be equally efficacious against jacobinism and infidelity ; and 
will prepare us for another and _a better world beyond the grave, 
ET A TE RS SN A TT 


MISCELLANIES. 
ON “ EPISTLE DIVINITY.” 








To the Editor of the <Antijacolin Review. 
SIR, 
On a former occasion (February 1818,) I offered you some remarks 
on the subject of ‘‘ Epistle Divinity,” or those views of Christianity 
which are collected more from the Epistles than from the Gospels ;— 
meaning of the £pist/es, St. Paul’s particularly, those parts which do 
Lot imply any thing of necessary supplement to the Gospels, in respect 
No. 2418, Vol. 55, January, 1819, I 
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to time or fact; and of the Gospels, those parts which being wholly 
of a moral nature, must therefore be considered nas for ever conclusive 
on us. Perhaps a few more observations upon this subject may be 
pot uninteresting, nor unedifying to your readers. 

Those who are labouring to substitute the doctrine of faith, as 
understood by ¢hem, for the obligation of moral duties, which in the 
Gospels are constantly and invariably inculcated together with faith, as 
powerful recommendations to God's favour at the last day, and as, by 
HIS permission, for the sake of Jesus Christ, the effectual means of 
gtace—when urged by their opponents with the answer of our Lord 
to the young man in the gospel, (Matt. 19. 17.) scruple not to affirm, 
that our Saviour’s reply was merely that of a “* Jew arguing witha 
Jew upon his own Jewish principles.” ‘* Not satisfied (says an able 
writer) with rendering virtue and morality of little or no estimation, 
by unreasonably comparing them with a principle of meritorious 
efficacy, as they imagine, far superior to these ; that operation, or act 
of mind called faith, they absolutely make the gospel to defeat itself, 
by teaching openly that our Saviour was talking only in Lanter, when 
he enjoined obedience to the COMMANDMENTS, as necessary to eternal 
life: as if the discourse referred to were a mere trial of logical skill, 
in which an ignorant question was replied to by an ironical answer.” 
‘* Observe, says one, the masterly and judicious mode in which the 
assault is made. ‘* What good thing shall I do, that I may have 
eternal Jife?’ Jesus replies, ‘‘ If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
COMMANDMENTs,” (Matt. 19.17.) By this reply, does he either 
insinuate the possibility of purchasing heaven by obedience, or &e- 
riously advise the persisting in such an attempt? No. (See* Hints 
by a Barrister ) Now clearly this is an insinvation of the very kind 
which is here denied; namely, that heaven may be purchased by the 
keeping of the CoMMANDMENTS, reasonably and equitably estimated 
according to our human alility to keep them ; beyond which, consi- 
cering whorn the commandments come from, we know that notbing 
can be required from us: and that our insufficiency to keep them 
wholly, will be suitably allowed for by n1m who is to be our judge. 

To the above quotation, I shall add an extract from a work, to 
which the best interests of our ecclesiastical and civil establishments 
are inuch indebted. ‘* There is an error, (says the writer) which we 
are anxious to remark, which consists not in neglecting, but in abus- 
eng the Old Testament; not in underrating its importance, but in 
applying it wrongly to practice: we mean the custom of regarding 
the moral law merely as a declaration of God's will, intended to 
humble man with a conyiction of his own sinfulness, and not withal 
as a set of commandments really and primarily to be obeyed by him; 
a. neither more nor less than a mode of frightening us into the gos- 
pel.” He then remarks ona publication of much merit. but “ ob- 
irusively and importunately wrong in this point ;” and as even quoting 
our Sariour's sermon on the mount ‘‘ as forming~no part of the 
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* See page 139, Part }, of “ Hints to the Legislature on the na- 
tere and effect of Evangelical Preaching, by a Barrister.”"— Hatchard. 
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Gospel ; and to have represented the precepts of it as impossible to be 
kept.” (Brit. Crit. October, 1818.) 

Now, considering the above, from what motive in critical expo- 
sition, Orin religious principle, or even in common sense, may we 
imagine that so very extraordinary a representation should be thus 
afforded of the character of our Christian duty, of our ability to per- 
form it, and of the design of Him who imposes our duties of us, and 
who was thus setting forth and explaining hisown commands? The 
whole truth seems to be this—in order that faz/A understood and col- 
Jected as to its import, from one or two passages in the Epistles, may 
be admitted in that peculiar sense of it in which some take it, as the 
only ruling principle in the Christian system, the only saving principle 
in the Gospel,—every passage in apparent contradiction, is to be ex- 
plained away, and forcibly withdrawn from any seeming opposition to 
this favourite notion. 

Fairs, no doubt, properly understood, is the very thing which is 
here supposed of it; and so interpreted, it has undoubtedly all that 
suving etfhrcacy which can be wished for. But what is this principle ? 
A rational, sober, well-founded relianceon the whole of what relates to 
(sop, and all the particulars of his revealed will, as set forth in Reve- 
lation; but not in any case so disjunctive/y to be applied, as to autho- 
rize any separation in the ofjects of it, or to make our Lelief to super- 
sede our practice—the Creeps to set at a distance the commMAND- 
MENTS. Yet it is in favour of this very separation, or at least in 
favour of a distinction which leaves good works to follow as they can, 
and holy practice as it may, that the interpretations above recited are 
ascribed to the passages referred ta: so that when pressed with the 
necessity and the efficacy of good works as conditional to salvation, an 
evasion is attempted from this conclusion, by supposing Christ to have 
been talking not sertously to the young man who was consulting him 
on this important question. In: cousequence of which, FairH is 
made the only thing to be regarded, in ¢fat sense of it to which those 
who hold this interpretation usually confine it ; the single principle 
able to save ; or in the peculiar phraseology of such persons, “ to 
unite them with the Saviour ;” as if an entire good moral life, upon 
CHRISTIAN principles, were less availing for that very purpose ; or as 
if their being saved at all were fess the act of God the Faruer, than 
of Christ the Son, to whom the reference of faith is by rHEM almost 
exclusively assigned. The misunderstanding of which, and the so 
confining it, to the exclusion of the claims of a divine faith at large, 
are productive of very mischievous effects, actually to be discerned in 
the manners, sentiments, and practices of the times we live in. Vir- 
tue and morality become thus displaced from their proper rank in 
ordinary estimation ; and crime and impiety are favoured by the sub- 
stitution of something else instead of a holy life. 

Nor less mischievous are those unskilfal expositions which are 
sometimes given even by very pious and well-designing persons, in 
their comments on St. Panl’s Epistles, upon the subject of Prepgest1- 
NATION : whereby men of weak minds think they have authority for 
the crimes which they commit ; and by an unfortunate association of 
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the word ‘‘ destiny,” think they are under a necessily to sin; ‘‘ that 
the human race are invincibly predesttnated to lie, steal; violate, &c.” 
What an addition also to like evil must be looked for, when men are 
solemnly and deliberately assured that God predestines some men to 
be damned ; that it was his wi// from the foundation of the world, to 
doom some of his reasonable creatures to everlasting destruction, by a 
decree which has no respect to their moral conduct! On which, it 
may at least be observed, that to say God wi/ls mankind to be damned, 
because he makes such punishment certain, under peculiar circum- 
stances, is not accurate. It cannot be accurate. God would not be 
Gop, were he todo so. Free-agents may doom themselves, by com- 
pelling God to damn them! but that is no more Gon's doing, than 
the law of our land can be said to wi/l and ordain and decree the 
guilt of traitors, because it makes the punishment of treason to fall on 
them who so abuse their free-agency as to be guilty of that offence. 

I shall only add, that on referring to the Gospels, no countenance 
whatever can be obtained for those erroneous notions which are here 
adverted to, nor for certain others much contended for by a supposed 
sanction of authority from St. Paul's Epistles: to a due estimating of 
which, by a suitable regard to Christ’s own words, and His positive 
declarations, it is the object of these remarks to exhort the serious 

‘ seader. In respect, however, to our common ¥atTH, nothing can be 
‘a stronger proof of the stability of ¢hat, than the security with which 
it stands, and the resistance which it so triumphantly displays against 
the hostalities of its avowed enemies, and the excesses of its injudicious 
friends. Nevertheless, there is always a danger of misleading some— 
nor is it at all times clear that they will-recover from: their delusion. 
The greater, however, the delusion, and the more revolting the error, 
the greater is the chance of promoting inFipExLITy ; and that, seeing 
the absurdities of some pretended tenets of CurisTranitTy, numbers 
may say, ‘* Let our souls be with the philosophers.” 
Iam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

January 4, 1810. CLERICUS. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
To Mrs. Wivsrorp,of Ponterract, on her Flower Garden. 

Dear Madam, hoping you'll excuse 
The efforts of my rustic muse 
To pencil out your fairy ground, 
Where Flora scatters sweets around, 
I venture this rough sketch to send 
To one who styles herself my friend. 
Long may the fowrets scent the air 
Which blushing deck your gay parterre, 
And freshiv spring where’er you tread ; 
But not presume to quit their bed, 
And wildly straggle here and there, 
To thwart your skill and fost'ring care, 
But in their proper borders blow 
Where they must best and fairest show. 














On Mrs. Wilsford’s F lower Garden. 


Your verdant slope and shady trees, 
That gently whisper to the breeze, 
And from the scorching sun-beam’s heat 
Defend th’ inviting garden-seat. 
While tuneful heralds of the spring 
Amidst their woven branches sing ; 
And in their shade the primrose pale, 
And vi'let blue their sweets exhale, 
While tufted daisies paint the grass 
With tints that Persia’s loom surpass, 
Besprinkling o'er the dewy lawn, 

. Where fairies dance ere purple dawn ; 
But, like the mists and shades of night, 
Disperse with morning's rosy light ; 
To paint with truth her skill must fail, 
She therefore substitutes a tale. 


A man who lived from crowds retir'd, 
A garden had by all admir'd, 

In which he plac'd his sole delight, 
His care by day, his dream by night. 
With boxen-hedge ‘twas fenc'd about, 
Neat-cut, while here and there peep'd out 
The vi'let, sweet-brier, and rose, 

That gaily in the wild hedge blows, 
Where many a linnet built her nest, 
To her kind host a welcome guest. 

His little walks were trimm’d with care, 
Smooth gravell'd, in his gay parterre 
Each lovely flowret rose to view 

That mildly sipp'd the silver dew, 

Or bask'd it in the solar ray, 
Expanding to the blaze of day 

Their burnish’d robes of richest dyes, 
Dipt in the tinctures of the skies ; 
While crocusses and daisies round 
Their borders crept, and neatly bound 
Their painted beds with fringes bright, 
Of yellow, purple, pink, and white. 
While rases, lilies, pinks, carnations, 
Within held their respective stations, 
And ev'ry flow’r that scents the air, 

Or glads the eye, stood blushing there. 
At farther end an arbour gay 

Did many a streaming wreath display : 
Muskroses with sweet eglantine, 

And creeping woodbine close did twine 
To skreen his flagrant noon-tide seat 
From the fierce dog-star's raging heat, 
Where he would quaff his pipe, and ale, 
Read news, or hear a neighbour's tale. 
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Original oetry. 


Oft did he in the morning rise, 

While dew-drops in the flowret’s eyes, 
Like orient pearls stood trembling bright, 
To view them opening to the light, 

And catch the sweetness they exhale, 
When kiss'd by the fresh morning gale, 
And ere the blaze of noon he goes 

To kill the canker in the rose; 

From early dawn to setting sun, 

He still found something to be done. 

But yet in spite of all his care, 

Some how or other a sly hare 

Through the close hedge an entrance found, 
And made vile havoc in his ground ; 

Her depredations nought restrains, 

Till wearied he at length complains - 

To th’ owner of the neighbouring manor, 
Since he by no means could trepan her, 
Who cried, fear not, were she a witch, 
My dogs would have her in a twitch. 
To-morrow with the rising sun, 

My friend, your business shal be done. 
The dawn had scarcely chas’d the night, 
And streak’d the skies with rosy light, 

Ere huntsmen came with horns and hounds, 
Their clamour from the hills rebounds. 
Good morrow, friend, how do ye fare ? 
We come to rid you of your hare, 

But first with breakfast we'll begin. 
Assuredly ! pray Sirs, walk in. 

Those hams of your's look tempting well, 
I see in all things you excel, 

Why sure a prince might here regale, 
Ham, turkies, fowls, pies, wine, strong ale ! 
"Tis good ere in the morning air 

We rush, to eat such savoury fare. 

The feast is not set out in vain, 

The gentleman and all his train 

Regale with appetites so keen, 

The dishes soon are emptied clean. 

While in the kitchen all is pillage, 

Dogs, huntsmen, valets, half the village 
Are entertain’d, and then the din 
Distracts the good man’s ears within. 

No longer master of his house, 

He thinks that bedlam’s sure broke loose. 
But this is nothing ; out they brush, 

And like the roaring torrent rush, 

And trample down his sweet parterre, 
Nor heed when he intreats they'll spare 








On Mrs. Wilsford’s Flower Garden. 


Their pains, and take no farther trouble, 
The men and dogs their speed redouble. 
His kitchen-garden clos'd the rear, 
Where peas, beans, cauliflowers appear, 
And radishes that bite the tongue, 

And sallads to be cropt when young, 
Mint, thyme, sweet marjoram, and rue, 
Stood marshall’d all in order due. 
Potatoes too, for early treat, 

Were not denied a portion meet 

Of his fair ground and constant care, 
Which all these equally did share. 

The hare beneath a cabbage lay, 

But at the noise she springs away. 

And bounding o’er the spreading plain 
The dogs and men pursue amain. 


At length she’s caught and pants for breath, 


While shouts proclaim the caitiff’s death. 
The good man from his hare is freed, 
But how his gentle heart does bleed 

To see the devastation made 

Within his peaceful flow’ry shade : 

Had all the hares the country round 

A hundred years brows’d in his ground, 
Their ravages less fell had been 

Than those which now disgrace the scene 
His hedge and arbour overthrown, 

And all his blushing honours gone ; 

‘That cure his mind could little please — 
Which injur'd more than the disease, 


The tale here ends, but may no blight, 
Hare, snail, or canker, day or night 
Assail your garden's magic round, 

And you with years of health be crown’'d. 
And may the spouse your heart holds dear, 
Whom all the virtuous must revere, 
Long taste the sweets of learned ease 

Or labour, call it what you please, 
Whicl: gives that sun-shine of the mind 
Unknown to natures less refin’d. 

Believe me faithfully to be, 

Dear Madam, ever your's, H. C. 


P. S. My muse enchanted with the spot. 


To mark your green- -house had forgot. 
Where all Arabia's spices meet 

And breathe arouud their odours sweet » 
And each exotic choice and rare 

With vig’rous health rewards your care, 
And blooming gay your praises tell, 
Who from al! Florists bear the belle, 


Kensingion, Decemler 19, 1318. 
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468 To Correspondents. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We should not be doing justice to our readers, if we did not state 
that the Subscription to Mr. Vatpy’s Edition of the Delphin and 
Variorum Classics will close on the publication of Part I. which will 
appearon the 6th of this month. Each Part will then be raised to 
1gs.each, on the Ist of April to 20s. and on the Ist of June, 18109, 
to 21s. Large paper double. 

The present Subscription is 603, large and small. The present 
price is 18s. each part small, and 1/. 16s. large. 

The work will, as it were, incorporate the DELPHIN, VaRtorvy, 
and Birvont Editions. 

The best Text will be used, and not the Detpniw. The Notes in 
the best Variorum Edition will be printed at the end of each Author; 
the Delphin Notes, Interpretations, and various Readings, under the 
Text. 

The best Indices will be adopted. The reference will be to the 
Book and Chapter, which will apply to all other Editions. The 
Literaria Notitia from the Bipont Editions, continued to the present 
time, will be added. 

To be printed uniformly in 8vo. each Part will contain 672 pages. 

The whole 120, but not exceeding 130 Parts—twelve will be 
printed in the year ; paid for on delivery. 

As only a certain number of Copies will be printed, the work cannot 
be sold in separate Parts or Authors. 

A set of the Delphin Editions sold at the Roxburgh sale, in 1812, 
for above 500l., and a uniform set of the Variorum cannot be obtained 
at any price. The Edition now offered would cost many hundred 
pounds to collect in any other way. 

A List of Subscribers will be published with the Work. 

A Specimen of the Work may be had, gratis, at Tooke’s Court, 
where Names of Subscribers are requested to be addressed. 

No. VI. of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus is just published, and on 
the publication of No. VII. the price is again to be raised to future 
new Subscribers. No more of this Work are printed than were actu- 


ally subscribed for originally, so that the copies of deceased Sub- 
scribers only are on Sale. 

A new Edition of Lord Bacon’s Works, in 12 vols. small 8vo. 
enriched with Portraits, and the Latin part of them translated into 


English, by Dr. Peter Shaw, M. D. will be ready early in March. 
meiaad A TE TET 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank Academicus for his friendly communication. 

Sir Richard Phillips on Mechanism, will be reviewed in our next. 
G. F. is under consideration. 

A Remedy for Self-Murder in our next. 





Erratum in our last, 
FP. 575, 10th Iine from the bottom, for Arcanum read Arianam. 








THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





WHOEVER is interested in the welfare of this country cannot 
but regard, with much anxiety, the first Sessions of a new 
Parliament. On one side the seeds of disaffection have been 
plentifully sown, and prodigious pains taken to alienate the 
minds of our fellow subjects from their allegiance, love for 
their country, respect for its laws and rulers. Candidates for 
popular favour have disgraced themselves, and proved the base- 
ness of their own dispositions, by descending to the most igno- 
minious means for obtaining that favour. ‘The result, however, 
of the experiment is useful. No respectable person can yet 
be persuaded to offer himself for the representation of the 
city of Westminster.. And had Hunt been, for the last twelve- 
month, a little less violent, he would probably carry his elec- 
tion against Mr. Hobhouse. Can there be a stronger proof 
against universal suffrage than this? Men who live from hand 
to mouth are not interested beyond the present. The violent 
and the ferocious will always controul the populace, whilst 
the respectable, the meek, and the wise, shrink from the 
tumult. And his patriotism must be powerful, indeed, which 
could induce a man to hazard his life, or be incapacitated, like 
Sir Murray Maxwell, by some hired ruffian, from all future 
enjoyment of himself. Such, too, was precisely the effect of 
universal suffrage at Rome, or what amounted to the same 
thing—admitting the inhabitants of the neighbouring provinces 
to the privileges of a citizen of Rome. Hence the days of elec- 
lon were scenes of riot and bloodshed. We are informed that 
the leaders attended with armour under their toga, and that 
Pompey returned from the forum covered with blood, to the 
alarm and eventually the death of his wife. The result was 
as might be expected, and must necessarily be, the loss of 
liberty. For no nation can long endure these turbulent 
outrages. Some favourite of the mob or the army, some Cesar 
No. 248, Vol. 55, January, 1819. K k 
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470 Letter to a Member of Parliament. 


or Buonaparte, will be allowed to make himself despot by the 
encouragement of his own party, and the acquiescence of the 
harassed remnant. Already Sir Francis Burdett, by similar 
means, has got into his own hands the representation of West- 
minster, which Is not now a whit freer, in fact, than Old 
Sarum. 

But the subject more particularly belonging to our province 
is the Popish Question, that is, whether the last barriers of 
the Protestant religion should be surrendered to the innovating 
hand of Popery—to men whose Bishops have declared that no 
constitution can be reconciled with their religion, which allows 
of toleration and the liberty of the press. To avert this 
danger, and to impress it on the minds of all, must now be 
our endeavour, and for this purpose we here insert, with the 
permission of the worthy and excellent author—A Letter to 
a Member of the late Parliament, but who is re-elected to this. 
It is such a specimen of cool reasoning, such an appeal to 
facts and history, that it must convince those who are at all 
open to conviction, 


LETTER TO A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


April 23, 1818. 
Sir, : 
Tue Reverend has, very kindly, communicated to 
me your sentiments, respecting the admission of Roman Ca- 
tholics into Parliament ; ; and, at the same time, expressed his 
opinion, that it would be expedient for me to address a Letter 
to you, on the subject. In consequence of his suggestion, 
and by his advice, I shall take the liberty of submitting to you 
some observations, on the reasons which now influence your 
mind in favour of that measure. I feel more confidence in 
soliciting vour attention to such observations, as I am well 
convinced that they will be weighed with fairness and candour. 

Before I shall ‘advert to the reasons which now determine 
your judgment on this great question; permit me to request 
your attention to the following correct statement of the cir- 
cuinstances of Irish property, considered. in connexion witli 
the return of Representatives to Parliament. The statement 
shall be cited from the work of a highly respected Irish Bar- 
rister, published two or three years since, in Dublin; and you 
may depend upon its truth. 
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Letier toa Member of Parliament. 471 


“ Of the landed estates in Ireland, scarcely one part out of 
fifty-one, is the Property of Roman Catholics. A consi- 
derable proportion of the great landed proprietors are absen- 
tees, and generally demise their estates in great parcels, to 
a set of men called * middle men,’ who let them to farmers 
and cottagers. The resident land owners, also, do not 
occupy their estates themselves, but demise them to the 
peasantry, who become the actual occupiers of the land. 
Of this peasantry, the Romanists exceed the Protestants in 
number, in a much greater proportion than in any other class 
of society, particularly in three provinces of the four into 
which Ireland is divided. 

‘* The Irish Romanists, previous to the year 4793, peti- 
tioned to be admitted to the Elective Franchise, on the 
express terms that Romanists who were seized of a freehold 
of twenty pounds annual value, should only be admitted to 
that Franchise. But, in the year 1793, the English mi- 
nistry sent instructions to their sub-ministers in Ireland, to 
insert a clause in the Bill, qualifying Romish forty-shilling 
Freeholders to vote at Elections for Members of Parliament. 
It was inserted accordingly, and carried through by the 
Anglo-Irish ministry, notwithstanding a vigorous resistance 
on the part of the representation of the most independent 
and respectable portion of the Irish nation. 

‘“‘ In addition to the change made by this measure, in the 
Irish representation, the terms of the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland effected another momentous change, that 
which, in England, has been termed a Reform of Parlia- 
ment. 

“ However salutary in theory, such a change in England 
may appear to be, the expertment which has been tried tn 
Jreland, has turned out in practice, destructive to the Con- 
stitution. By the Union, Ireland returns one hundred 
members to the House of Commons. Of these, sixty-four 
are county members, (two for each of the thirty-two coun- 
ties.) Of the remaining thirty-six members, about twenty 


are returned for towns which are counties within themselves, © 


and in which, forty shilling Freeholders, as well as corpora- 
tors, have Votes for Representatives in Parliament; so that 
almost the whole representation for Ireland is returned from 
popular elections ; the Boroughs are, in general, disfran- 
chised. 

‘‘ It was before stated that almost all the great proprietors 
of landed estates in f[reland are Protestants : so are most of 
the middle men of considerable property. As soon, how- 
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Letter to a Member of Parliament. 


ever, as the before-mentioned Irish act of 1793, conferred 
the elective Franchise on Romish Freeholders of all descrip- 
tions; the nobility and gentry seized of estates, vieing with 
each other in electioneering interest, (and the representation 
in Parliament depending on popular elections,) began to 
convert the chattel interests of their peasantry into freehold. 
This example was immediately followed by the middle men ; 
and the mawfacture of Freeholders in Ireland, has, ever 
since the yerr 1793, (the era of the grant of the elective 
Franchise to Romanists,) marvellously thriven, insomuch, 
that some cornties, which, before that period, did not con- 
tain more than eleven hundred Freeholders, now reckon 
within them, eleven thousand :* and the great majority of 
these new Freeholders, in three-fourth parts of Ireland, are 
Romish forty shilling Voters.—The process of the manufac- 
ture is as follows—The Nobleman or Gentleman seized of 
an Estate, demises it, in parcels, to Farmers for one life or 
more: the Farmer demises one acre of his farm, or less, to 
each of his labourers for a life: the labourer erects a 
wretched habitation, in Ireland called a cabin, on it; in which 
he and his poor family reside. ‘This holding he registers as 
his freehold, and swearst it to be worth forty shillings a 
year, over and above the rent he is bound to pay for it: this 
rent he is obliged to satisfy by working as a labourer for his 
lessor. Such is the general description of forty shilling 
Freeholders inIreland. ‘The Protestant part of the peasantry 
having more industry, spirit, and activity ; and, consequently, 
living in a much more comfortable manner than the Roma- 
nist, would not accept such tenures: and the sense which 
Protestants have of the obligation of the required oath, 
would not permit them to swear to such a value for so paltry 
aholding. For these reasons the great majority of the Irish 
forty shilling Freeholders are Romanists; and such Free- 
holders exceed all other Freeholders in the proportion of five 
to one, or in a greater proportion. Ina word, they have 








* Ata late election for a Representative for the County of Mayo, 


vast numlers of the poor peasantry were brought to the hustings from 
distances exceeding twenty or thirty Irish miles, in very severe 
weather. They were too poor to be able to provide themselves with 
proper refreshment, &c. &c. and several deaths were the consequence. 


+ If the shocking number of perjuries committed by these poor per- 


sons so registered, be considered ; even such dreadful occurrences, a8 
the loss of lives at the Mayo eleetion, will not appear to be the worst 


consequences of the present system of election in Ireland. 
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“ gotthe return of the majority of the Irish Representation 
‘“¢ into their hands. And as matters now stand, by the grant of 
“ the Elective Franchise to Irish Romanists, and the reform- 
“ ing spirit of the Union; the return of the greater part of 
‘ the Irish Representation is translated from the opulent to 
“ the indigent, from the respectable to the contemptible ;* 
“* from those attached to the State by religious principle; to 
‘‘ those by the same principle disaffected to it: and, (consi- 
“‘ dering the overruling power of their religious system 
‘ amongst the Irish Romanists,) the return of the majority of 
“ the Irish Representation, is now in the hands of the Romish 
“ Hierarchy and Clergy.” 

The above-cited statement being unquestionably correct, is 
it not, in the first plaice, obvious, that the extension of the 
elective Franchise in Ireland’ to Romish forty shilling Free- 
holders, has been a very pernicious measure, both in a political 
and a religious view— ?— 

Far from considering Retrogressiont as impracticable, I beg 
leave to assure you, not only of my conviction of its future 
practicability, as well as expediency, if a suitable stand shall 
now be made against the perilous measure of farther concession, 
but also of the concurrent opinions to the same effect, being 
held by many persons who are well acquainted with Ireland, 
and who possess the soundest judgment. 

The present circumstances of these countries may appear 
unfavourable, for an attempt to carry a measure of Itetrogres- 
sim; but the interesting observations which were communi- 
cated to me as made by you, plainly suggest a case,t which, 
from my view of the public character of the lamented Mr. 
PerRcEVAL, I am persuaded, would have been considered by 
that great and good man, had he witnessed its occurrence, as 
imperiously requiring a measure of Retrogression; a case, in 
which the great body of the Protestants of Ireland would sup- 
port such a measure. 





* The writer from whose work the extract is taken, had too much 
good sense, and too much religion, to apply the word ‘‘ contemptible” 
to any body, generally on account of their poverty. In a view of 
their natural and just weight in our Constitution, the epithet is ad- 
missible. 

t The respected person to whom this Letter was addressed, had 
observed, that he considered Retrogresston impracticable; and that 
Mr. Percevatr did not venture to look to such a measure. 

t The following observations, (to the middle of page 11,) are 
introductory to the case bere alluded to. : 
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You have observed, that whatever number of Popish Re- 
presentatives would be returned by Popish Electors in Ireland, 
if Roman Catholics should be admissible into Parliament ; the 
same number will be sent (under the present laws,) of persons 
as strongly disposed, and more able to promote the views of their 
Roman Catholic constituents. 

Now, I beg to submit to your consideration, the certain 
truth, (as far as the future conduct of any body of men can 
be spoken of as certain,) that if Seats in Parliament shall be 
conceded to Romanists, not only upwards of sixty* Popish 
members would ere long, be sent from Ireland to the House 
of Commons; the Representatives, you will observe, not of 
Irish property according to the salutary principle of our happy 
Constitution; nor even, in truth, of their Roman Catholic 
Electors, but of the Irish Popish Priesthood and their most 
ambitious and active partizans. Even if the Popish Members 
should be, universally, of the most respectable order of Irish 
Roman Catholics ; they would, (as you justly state,) from con- 
science seek the subversion of the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
In truth, they would not only seek that object from conscience, 
but they would be convinced, that by using all the means in 
their power to promote it, they would render the highest service 
to their Creator, and earn a glorious reward hereafter.— Such, 
unquestionably, would be the general sentiment amongst them. 
But the GREAT PROBABILITY is, that the Popish Representa- 
tives would not be of the most respectable class of the Romish 
persuasion in Ireland ; for, undoubtedly, the priesthood and 
their most ambitious and active votaries, many of whom would 
have little to lose, and much to gain, by a Romish Revolution in 
Ireland, would govern the county and city elections generally. 
The small and more respectable party of Lord Fingal would sink 
Into comparative insignificance. Late events, as well as the 


en 





a 


* Some concessionists, (and one in particular, who has taken a 
lead amongst them,) declare that they would not consent to the ad- 
mission of Romanists into Parliament except with the condition, that 
the number returnable to cach Parliament should not exceed ten or 
twelve, It would be easy, but foreign from the purpose of this Letter, 
to shew the inconsistencies and contradictions of this plan; and to 
prove that its tendency would be not Jess pernicious than the imme- 
diate unconditional admission of Romanists The most powerful 
supporter of concession (it is said) zs afraid Jest when his measure 
shall be carried, he will not have Papists enough from Ireland, 10 
Parliament—and for what purpose >—to “fight the Lattles of the Con- 
gtilution |!" | ) 
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past history of Ireland, prove this. And I beg of you to re- 
‘member, that the determined and paramount object of this 
body of Popish Representatives would be of a nature awfully 
dangerous. The destruction of the Protestant Church and 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland, and a Revolution in Irish 
property, are the great objects of this party. 

But, shall it be asked, how could these Representatives 
effect their objects within the walls of the House of Com- 
mons ?—They could do much there ; and they could do more 
in their respective counties, by means of the political influence 
and patronage they weuld acquire, by their seats in the legis- 
lature. 

It must be evident to you that sixty members of the House 
of Commons, or even a smaller number, firmly united for the 
purpose of gradually weakening, and ultimately putting down 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, might pursue their object 
with very pernicious efficacy. I ought, perhaps, rather to have 
said, with fatal success. It must be farther evident to you, 
that such a body acting, as they undoubtedly would, on every 
occasion with the enemies of the Established Church in 
England, might, in the present state of English parties, con- 
tribute imminently to endanger the church in this country. 
For this and many other strong reasons, it would be most delu- 
sive to view the Popish Question as merely an Jrish Question. 
It strikes, (as a great authority has observed,) at the ** viraLs 
of the British Constitution.” It also strikes most DIRECTLY 
AND DANGEROUSLY AT THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE EsTaB- 
BLISHED CHURCH, AND OF THE PEACE AND WELFARE OF 
ENGLAND. 

But let me request you to consider the natural effects in fre- 
land, of the influence and patronage which. the Popish Repre- 
sentatives returned from that country would acquire. 

The various inferior offices of administrative power in Ire- 
land would gradually be filled by Romanists. The higher 
offices of sHERIFFs cannot be withheld from them, if they 
shall be admitted to be LeGistators. The Judicial Bench 
must also, in this case, be conceded to them. Shall men who 
are acknowledged and declared fit to enact laws for their country, 
be yet considered unfit to interpret and execute them. In 
Short; if Romanists shall be admitted into Parliament, the 
executive powers of Ireland must gradually fall into their |: ands ; 
and we may read the natural, but dreadful consequences, in the 
melancholy history of James the Second. 

But—are we to apprehend similar dangers from Popish 
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Electors, (say rather, the Popish Priesthood and their most 
active partizans,) returning obsequious Protestants ? 

At present, several county Representatives who oppose the 
demands of the Romanists, have been returned by Elec- 
tors, of whom Roman Catholic forty shilling Freeholders com- 
pose a majority; because the Popish Priesthood, in general, 
defer the effectual exertion of their powers to prevent Popish 
tenants from voting with their landlords. Instances certainly 
have occurred of some individuals of their order acting with- 
out attention to the more politic system, which has been adopted 
by the body in general, under the guidance of their Hierarchy, 
The plan generally followed, is that of reserving such an exer- 
cise of their powers for the return of Popish Members, lest a 
premature exertion of their spiritual influence, and of the art 
of their system, should excite a itmely public alarm, produce 

ublic remonstrance, and operate to prevent the farther success 
of their schemes while prevention would be practicable. 

Now let it be supposed that the Popish Priesthood, despair- 

ing of the success of their party in petitioning for admission 
into the Legislature, should effectually exert their powers for 
the purpose of returning, for counties and cities, obsequious 
Protestants, and of excluding all who would not join in their 
views. 
Such a body of Protestant Representatives, devoted as 
Popish Members would be, to all the dangerous objects of the 
Priesthood and their most ambitious partizans, could not be 
found. It is not to be supposed that any body of Protestants 
would be convinced, that they would eminently contribute to 
their future salvation, by erecting Popery on the ruins of their 
own church. 

Those Protestant Concessionists who are now returned 
principally by Popish Electors, promote the views of the Romish 
Priests and their party, so far as the question of concession is 
concerned: but those Protestant Members, generally, would 
revolt from the idea of joining in a deliberate scheme for the 
subversion of the Protestant Church in Ireland. 

In order to find Protestants capable of joining in such a 
view, the Priesthood must look for very wnprincipled men. 
Such men could not be depended on, even by the party which 
returned them, whenever their private interest or their ambi- 
tion, might seem to point out to them a course different from 
that which the Priesthood would have chosen. Such men 
could not look for their own aggrandisement by a Romish 
Revolution in Ireland, as the selected Popish Members gene- 
rally might- In short, such members would seek their private 
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ends, serving the Romish Priesthood, no farther than they 
might find necessary for those ends, though, at the same time, 
endeavouring to persuade them of their constant fidelity to 
their service. 

But, this state of Irish representation (let me particularly 
observe to you) presents the very case, which would, inevitably, 
produce such a feeling amongst the Irish Protestant noblemen 
and gentlemen of property; indeed, amongst the whole re- 
spectable body of the Protestants ; as would render a measure 
of retrogression not only expedient, but very practicable : for, 
if the Irish Popish priests should venture to exert their spi- 
ritual powers, in order to return such a contemptible body of 
Protestants, as was described; and to exclude the respectable 
Protestant gentry who now represent the landed interest of 
Ireland; such a gross and flagrant abuse of their influence, 
would naturally call forth public remonstrance, and lead to 
legislative interference. 

The restoration of the elective franchise to its original inten- 
tion, in our constitution, which makes property the basis of 
representation, by limiting it to persons having at least 
thirty or forty pounds per annum, would effectually prevent 
farther danger. A limitation, even to twenty pounds per an- 
num, would restore Prostestant preponderance in all the Irish 
elections. And, it is not to be doubted, that such a measure, 
(in such a case as was described, and as you have apprehended) 
would be most popular amongst the great body of Irish Pro- 
testants, as well as most salutary tou the United Kingdom, and 
conducive to the sarery and the EXTENSION of the Prores- 
TANT RELIGION in Ireland. It must be obvious to you, that 
the adoption of such a measure of retrogression; with a view 
to exclude Popish members, after such members had once 
gained admission to the legislature, would be attended with ten- 


fold the difficulty, which could be expected before their admis- 


sion. 
‘The question then is—shall.a timely stand be now made, or 
a most perilous, and probably irretrievable experiment assented 
to? 
But our present situation is an uneasy resting- -place. Un- 
questionably it is. Yet I beg leave to express my decided con- 
viction, grounded on my experience in Ireland, that any advance 
in concession, would place us in a situation of greater uneasi- 
ness ; would add new activity as well as new strength to the 
spirit of Popery and of revolution, which menaces every thing 
dear to us in Ireland as men and christians ; and which threat- 
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ens, though perhaps less immediately, the vital interests of 
Great Britain. 

The uneasiness of our present state does not result from the 
anxious impatience of Roman Catholics in Ireland, of any con- 
siderable property, to become admissible into Parliament. 
Those individuals not only are few in number, but have little 
or no influence with the bulk of the Irish Romanists, compared 
with the priesthood and their most ambitious and turbulent par- 
tizans; and it would be a great mistake to suppose, that even 
Popish members, if admissible, would be returned with any 
just regard to the influence generally derived from property, 

iach new accession of strength to the Irish Popish priesthood, 

and their most ambitious votaries, would naturally excite new 
and more dangerous efforts fer those fatal objects to which they 
look with enthusiastic hope, and their approach toward their 
objects would heighten the ardour of this hope, giving new 
vitality to the Romish and revolutionary spirit in Ireland, and 
thus producing the effect which you so justly deprecate. 

If the uneasiness of our present situation shall determine 
the expediency of a change, let it be of such a change as will 
place us in a state in which we before experienced safety and 
tranquillity, (comparatively speaking) but not a change preg- 
nant with dangers, and which may not be retrievable. If irri- 
tation is kept up, if parliament and the public are harassed, 
year after year, with Popish petitions for the subversion of the 
constitution ; and if such petitions have been supported by 
many Irish representatives, with earnest pertinacity, ever since 
the ill-judged extension of the elective franchise to Lrish Roman 
Catholic forty-shilling Freeholders, and the consequent weight of 
Popish influence, in the election of Protestant members for 
Irish counties and cities—let the pernicious error be at length 
corrected. Let the true principles of the constitution be ad- 
hered to, and the elective franchise in Ireland restored to its just 
inlention. Let this salutary measure be adopted, and the pub- 
lic anxiety respecting Popish petitions to Parliament, for poli- 
tical power, may be at rest. 

You have observed, that Popish representatives, mixing 
with Protestant members, would, ere long, find the influence of 
their priesthood arksome ; and that the social disposition of the 
Irish might confirm our expectation of such a result, from the 
admission of Romanists into Parliament. 

Is it to be supposed that a body of Irish Popish members, 
whose views, in general, were very similar to those of their 
priests, who looked te a Romish revolution in Ireland as the 
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means of their personal aggrandisement in property and power, 
as well as of the destruction of an accursed church, and an 
accursed establishment; and of the restoration of the one true 
church, in which alone men can be saved, and by promoting 
the establishment of which every action may become a virtue— 
is it to be supposed that such a body would feel the influence 
of their priesthood irksome ? 

Their priests would be their most powerful allies, for their 
most perilous objects. All would be embarked in a common 
cause. All excited by the strongest motives which govern 
human conduct. We need but look to the past history, and the 
present circumstances of lreland, to be convinced of this. 

Such a body of representatives would generally confine the 
exercise of their social disposition to meetings with each other, 
in which their dangerous spirit would be fostered rather than 
weakened. It is evident that, for several reasons, they would 
associate but little with their brother members. 

You have remarked that Doctors Paley and Balguy, and 
others of Jess note, have countenanced the doctrine, that the 
religion of the majority of the inhabitants of any country, 
ought to be the established religion ; and that this doctrine has 
been applied to Ireland. 1 entertain not the slightest doubt, 
that you will join with me in condemning such a doctrine. — 
To me, it appears monstrous and most pernicious, and [ am 
astonished that an enlightened Christian Divine should have 
countenanced it. 

According to this doctrine, since the poor and ignorant in 
every state, far exceed in- number the opulent and well-in- 
formed ; the established religion in every state, ought to be 
that (whatever it may be) which is professed by the lowest 
classes of society-—the uninformed and illiterate mob. The 
purity, the Divine Revelation, the intrinsic merit and useful- 
ness; every circumstance that can render a religion, in itself, 
more excellent; all are to be set aside, and religion is to be 
viewed, as a political engine, suited to whatever may be the 
superstition and prejudices of an ignorant rabble. 

According to this doctrine (as applied to Ireland,) if a portion 
of the lowest of the mob of that country, exceeding the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants numerically by one, were now Pagans, 
worshipping stocks and stones, and oifering human sacrifices to 
idols ; the Parliament of this great and enlightened country 
would be bound to establish, in Ireland, the dark reign of Pa- 

ganism, and the sanguinary rites of idolatry. They would be 
bound to oppose, not only all the ties that should attach them 
to the British colony in Ireland, but the first dictates of their 
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sacred religion, and to put down the establishment of-« 
than worslup in that part of the United Kingdom. 

The supporters of such a monstrous doctrine may, in this 
Christian country, praise the patriotism of Diocletian, while 
they arraign the tyranny of Constantine. According to this 
doctrine, if a numerical majority of the Irish preferred the wor- 
ship of Juggernaut to Christianity, the PARLIAMENT ought 
to establish the worship of Juggernaut in Ireland: or if the 
Unitarians (as they are termed) became so numerous in this 
country, even by the accession of the most ignorant, as to 
exceed half of the English people, the Parliament ought to 
establish by law, the denial of our blessed Lorp’s Divinity —! 

According to the doctrine adverted to, the members of 
various religious denominations may justly require an annual 
census of their relative numbers, in order to ascertain what 
religion should be established by Parliament for the current 
year.* 

Bad as this doctrine is in principle, aud mischievous as it 
must frequently be in practice, 1 cannot easily imagine a case 
in which zfs application would be more WICKED and RUINOUS, 
than in that of the Brrriso ParviamMeEnrt legislating for the 


RELIGION OF IRELAND. Were they on this principle, (or on 


any principle) to establish Popery in Ireland, they would vio- 
late the national faith, solemnly pledged at the union ; they 
would break through the strongest ties of natural connexion,t 
that bind nations and individuals together ; with a desperate 
impiety, they would overturn the sacred fabric of that Christian 
Church, whose purity and excellence they admit, and to which 
they have vowed fidelity—and what benefit would they derive 
from such complicated iniquity —?—Having excited and sup- 
ported, by their measures, a persecution of the Irish Protes- 
tants, and revolutionized Ireland; they would soon find that 
their crimes brought their punishment. That country would 
inevitably be severed ¢ from Great Britain, or re-conquered in 


—— 





* In case of an equality of numlers, how ought the Established Re- 
ligton to be decided for the period, during which that eguality may 
happen to continue? by drawing lots ? or throwing a counter ? 

t The strongest ties of gratitude also. For it should be remem- 
bered, the British coleny, or the Protestants of Ireland, have main- 
tained the connexion of that country with England. 

' + A slight acquaintance with the history and state of Ireland, and 
with the circamstances of Irish property, would be sufficient to shew 
that the establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, or of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in, Canada, cannot supply any argument appli- 
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a sanguinary war. ‘The disastrous consequences of their mea- 
sures would probably be felt to the heart of England. Dangers 
from abroad, and dangers from at home, would menace her 
dearest interests.* 

But it must be unnecessary for me to attempt to expose, to 
such a mind as your’s, the pernicious tendency of the doctrine 
you have mentioned, and of its application to Ireland. To 
your judgment I would appeal, with confidence, on this ques- 
tion; whether such a doctrine could be for a moment admissi- 
ble, considered in the most interesting point of view, in which 
a Christian ought to contemplate it ?—Could any sophistry re- 
present it as the genuine fruit of that Divinx Spirit, which, 
as you So truly state, he who possesses not, belongs not to our 
Redeemer? <A doctrine subjecting religion to mere political 
expediency ; and in effect inculcating religious indifference ! 

Permit me to congratulate you on the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, having frustrated the ruinous effects of such a doc- 
trine, as applied to the latter country. Thanks to a gracious 
Providence ! the great majority of the inhabitants of this 
United Kingdom are of the Protestant Religion ; and therefore, 
the doctrine which has been observed upon, may (if it were to 
be admitted generally) be converted into an argument against 
submission to the demands of Romanists. 

I have been insensibly led to trespass on you with a much 
longer Letter than I intended. The vast importance of the 
subject, upon which I have taken the liberty to address you, and 
the deep interest I feel in it, will, I hope, plead my excuse to 
you. ‘I’o your candour and judgment, to your patriotism, and 
zeal for the cause of pure Christianity, I submit the observa- 
tions I have made—and am— 

Sir, 
With high respect, 
Your obedient Servant, 
&e. &e. &e. 


P. S. Let salutary measures be adopted for meliorating the 
condition of the Irish Roman Catholjc peasantry, for emanci- 
pating their minds from the gloomy tyranny of the Romish sys- 
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* Similar calamities may justly be expected, if Parliament should 
surrender, into the hands of Irish Papists, the means of putting down 
the Established Church in Ireland, and substituting Popery ; and the 
admission of Popish Members to the Legislature, would lead to these 
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tem, by which they are oppressed. Let them have our Li- 
turgy, as well as the Bible, in the Irish language. Let a suf- 
ficient number of clergymen of the Established Church,* be 
prepared to instruct them in the-genuine truths of Christianity, 
in the pure and sound doctrines of the Church of England, and 
in the language they understand and love. Let them have advan- 
tages similar to those which the Welch have enjoyed. Efforts 
are now being made to prepare the minds of many amongst 
them for such advantages. The neglect of this duty by former 
governments, in the earlier periods of our Church, principally 
contributed to prevent the progress of the Reformation in Ire- 
land, with its attendant train of blessings. 


Tuer Protestant inhabitants of Belfast have been, we are 
informed, swindled, by a few agitators, into a Petition, for 
empowering the Papists to oust them out of their native coun- 
try. For such is already the consequence of the supremacy 
which they have lately acquired. Many Protestant families 
have emigrated to America, unable to endure the insolence of 


the priesthood, and the many deprivations to which they were 


subjected by their overpowering influence. And to these men 
we must give more power truly!!! We hope, however, that 
the wiser and more consistent Protestants of that city will 
quietly but quickly draw up a counter petition. Indolence at 
this crisis is cowardice and treason. 





* A number of young men who are studying for Orders in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, might be induced to qualify themselves for this 
important duty ; at a small annual expense to Government. The ad- 
dition of 100/. per annum, or less, to the regular Curate’s salary, would 
afford effectual encouragement to a certain number of students in 
divinity. For the annual expense of 5000/. upwards of fifty clergy- 
men might be provided, to be placed in situations most eligible for 
conveying such useful instruction to the Irish peasantry ; and by duly 
noticing the diligent and successful instructor, the efforts of all might 
be farther stimulated. Such a plan, if judiciously pursued, appears to 
promise important benefits. 
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HINTS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE ADVO- 
CATES OF WHAT IS CALLED ROMAN CATHOLIC 
EMANCIPATION. 





To the Patriotic Inhabitants of Belfast. 


GENTLEMEN, 

FINDING, from a Notice published in the Newspapers, that a 
Meeting is to be held in this town on Wednesday next, for the 
purpose of * Taking into Consideration the Propriety of pre- 
senting a Petition to Parliament, for the total repeal of the 
present code, which disqualifies our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects from participating in all the advantages of the British 
Constitution” —I beg leave to offer to my zealous and patriotic 
townsmen, a few remarks upon that subject ; presuming their 
minds are not socarried away by any feeling, however laudablein 
itself, as torender them incapable of reasoning coolly and 
candidly upon asubject of such vital interest tothe welfare of 
the nation. 

Tam, I trust, gentlemen, a genuine philanthropist—a_ real 
friend of the whole human race, and one who cordially wishes 
forthe happiness of every man upon earth; but while I indulge 
and glory in this feeling, I cannot sacrifice either my wisdom 
or prudence toit. My charity might induce me even to cherish 
a frozen serpent in my bosom—bnt my prudence forbids the 
dangerous experiment ; nor would [ cast that serpent loose 
among my children. Could we separate the Roman Catholics 
from those principles which, when brought into action, have 
been the scourge and terror of Europe for 7 or 800 years back ; 
or could we receive satisfactory evidence, that they have them- 
selves renounced those principles, there is no man upon earth 
would sooner give them the right hand of fellowship than I would ; 
there is no man who would more sincerely wish to see them in 
the full possession of every privilege enjoyed by Protestant 
subjects of this realm. 

But, gentlemen, I am constrained to confess, I see not the 
smallest grounds for supposing they have abandoned a single 
principle of that religion, or forsaken a single article in that 
creed, for the enforcing of which (however absurd, and perhaps 
blasphemous, and unfounded either in reason or Scripture.) 
the choicest blood of Europe has been shed, the peace and 
prosperity of nations sacrificed, and the stability of empires 
shaken to their foundations. I confess I see no reason for 
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believing that the court and church of Rome have relinquished 
one iota of that insatiable ambition, which prompted them, 
when in the zenith of their usurped power, to grasp at universal 
dominion over the temporal and spiritual interests of every 
nation, and every individual, under the canopy of heaven ! It 
is true, the wings of this ambition have been tolerably clipped 
in various parts of Europe; and England had the honour of 
plucking out some of the first and finest feathers ; but is not 
this very act the subject of complaint, the source of murmur 
and discontent, and the object of revenge to the despoiled 
church, to this day ? 

In the excess of our philanthropy, some of us would persuade 
ourselves, that the Romish Church is purged from many of the 
obnoxious principles which produced those disturbances, and 
bloody persecutions, that disgrace the history of Europe during 
the period of Papal usurpation. But, in doing this, we greatly 
wrong that church, in thus ascribing to ita fickleness of con- 
duct, and a mutability of principle, which its own members 
and advocates reject withcontempt andabhorrence. Supposing, 
as they do, that their principles have all proceeded from an 
infallible source of unerring truth, and that, armed with 
Divine authority, they are not only immutable in their nature, 
‘but must and shall ultimately prevail, to the final destruction of 
all opposers, and overspread the whole habitable globe with 
irresistible sway,*—I say, with this supposition in their hearts, 
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* So said Dr. Droomgoole, in his celebrated speech at the Catholic 
Board, on the 8th Dec. 1813 ; the only man among them who had 
the courage and the sincerity to speak the truth. Let this man’s 
words be engraven on our hearts ; for they unquestionably contain 
the genuine sentiments of every Roman Catholic in the kingdom. 
Speaking of our Protestant establishment, civil and religious, he 
says :—‘* In vain shall statesmen put their heads together,---in vaiu 
shall Parliaments, in mockery of Omnipotence, declare it is per- 
manent and inviolate,---in vain shall the lazy churchman cry from the 
sanctuary to the watchman ofthe tower, that danger is at hand, it shall 
fall, for itis homan, and nothing but the memory of the mischiefs it 
has created shall survive.” Already the marks of approaching ruin are 
upon it ; it has had its time upen earth, a date nearly as long as any 
other novelty ; and when the time arrives, shall Catholics be called, 
by the sacred bond of an oath, to uphold a system which they 
believe will be one day rejected by the whole earth ? Can they be 
induced to swear that they would oppose even the present Protestauts 
of England, if, ceasing to be truants, they thought fit to return [te 
their ancient worship, and have a Catholic Aing and Cathoitc Parlia- 
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jt is impossible that Roman Catholics who are true to their 
principles, can cordially concur in the support of a power, 
civil and ecclesiastical, which, like that of the British Empire, 
is in direct hostility toits pretensions. 

Under these circumstances, I should be glad to be informed 
what good ends are expected to be obtained by the admission of 
men professing those dangerous principles, into the great 
councils of the nation? What benefit is to accrue to the 
country, by placingthem upon the benches of our courts of 
judicature ? And what additional safety or glory are we to 
acquire, in promoting them to the command of our fleets and 
armies ; or seating them again on the British throne? The 
British Constitution, if I mistake not, is radically, decidedly, 
and fundamentally ProTesTant ; our ancestors framed it such, 
aid so it is handed downto us. Its principles are directly 
opposed to the wnalterable principles of Popery, and totally 
irreconcileable to it. What an incongruity in principle, what 
an anomaly in politics, then, to attempt to introduce the pro- 
fessors of Popery, who never can, nor never will relinquish one 
of those principles, into the very vitals of that Constitution ! 
Is it possible we can so far deceive ourselves as to imagine, that 
peace and unanimity could be the result of such an unatural 
coalition ? The wisdom of our ancestors has been manifested 
inthe internal peace, which the exclusion of those principles 
have procured to these kingdoms since the glorious revolution 
of 1688, and which has been disturbed by the struggle of those 
principles, and of their professors, for the resumption of 
power, but once,* since that periud ; and, even on that occasion, 
though partially aided by a foreign force, it was speedily sup- 
pressed. 

Upon what pretence, then, do we attempt to persuade the 
legislature to try this dangerous experiment ; to effect so im- 
portant and alarming a change in the fundamental principles of 
our admirable Constitution ? What accession of strength or 
stability to the empire, do we expect from the ingress of prin- 
ciples avowedly and decidedly hostile to its interests ? What 
increase of security, from the admission of men to legislate 
for, and govern us, whose minds ure ardently devoted to the 
Support ef those hostile principles, and who would conceive it 
their duty to maintain them, at the hazard of their lives? 
Dowe not all know, that the principles of Popery are totally 
Subversive of all civil and religious liberty—those bulwarks of 
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* Viz. in 1798. 
No, 248, Vol. 55, January, 1819. 
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the British Constitution? If this important truth were not 
written in characters of blood in the history of our own country, 

we might look to Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, and Belgium, 
to Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, for proofs of it. And are we 
weak enough to suppose, that our liberties can receive additional 
security from the influx of those principles which are directly 
calculuted to destroy them ? What is become of our reason, 
and our boasted wisdom ? 

But we must go farther yet; and when our liberties, nay, 
when perhaps the ultimate peace and security of the empire 
are at stake, we must Jay aside all false delicacy, and look the 
question broad in the face in all its bearings and consequences. 
Lask, then, what hold cana Protestant government have upon 
either the principles or the conscience of a Roman Catholic ? 
Js it not well known, that he can neither frame the one, nor 

retend to keep the ot)ier? Does not his Priest both dictate 
his principles,* and direct his conscience ? and shall I con- 
stitute this man my legislator, who cannot think or act for 
himself? And shall I make him the guardian of my liberties, 
who, bythe laws of his church is himself deprived even of 
liberty of conscience ?—-No; by the blessing of God, I will not 
thus betray the dearest interests of myself, my friends, and my 
country, into the hands of our avowed enemies, I will not 
thus, for the sake of a ‘ittle temporary applause, lend my hand 
to the overthrowing of (he fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, and thus destroy the fairest political fabric in the 
universe. 1] will not, by such an anomaly in politics, expose 
myself tothe pity or contempt of every man of sense or dis- 
cernment in the country ; nor will I ever place my best interests 
in the disposal of men, who have surrendered their own into 
the hands of their Priesis, With my consent, no Papist shall 
ever legislate for, or govern the British Empire. 

But possibly some one will object, and say, can we not swear 
them to fidelity in the discharge of the trust reposed in them? 
Assuredly we can. Bu tallow me to ask this objector, what 
obligation, civil, religious, or political, can you lay upons 
Roman Catholic, from which his church cannot absolve him ? 
Talk about binding a Papist with moral obligations to support 
a Protestant establishment, when he himself tells us, he acknow- 
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* For the civil, religions, and political prihciples of the Priest 
himself, vide the oath taken by every Roman Catholic Bishop at his 
consecration ; and as the Priest governsthe people, so the Bishop 
governs the Priest. 
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jedges and cleaves to a paramount authority, whose principles are 
decidedly hostile to that establishment ; and which, in his 
pinion, can release him in a moment from any engagement, 
which policy or necessity may induce him to enter into! I 
simply ask, are we to become the dupes of a designing faction ? 
Are we anxious to exhibit the folly and weakness of our minds 
to.an astonished world? If so, I trust the business will be 
completed by a deputation to Rome, to lay our submission at 
the Pope’s feet, and ask pardon from his Holiness, for our two 
or three centuries of rebellion against his authority. 

But my countrymen, shall we continue to shut our eyes, and 
close our ears, against the manifest designa, and solemn decla- 
rations of the Roman Cathclics themseives? Can the most 
sceptical amongst us, after reading the history of the Romish 
Church in every age, since its first apostacy from the trath 
and simplicity of the gospel; and particularly after reading Dr. 
Dromgoole’s candid confession in the preceding note, entertain 
adoubt of the real object, which, cloaked under * a little 
innocent ambition,’ actuates the bosom of every Papist in the 
kingdom, and spurs him on tothe attainment of power? Isit 
any thing less than the subversion of our whole Protestant 
establishment, and the full restoration cf all the horrors of 
Popery ? Can any man in hisseuses doubt this? I think not. 
Why then, in the very face of these irresistible facts, put into 
their power the means of destroying us? if there is madness 
upon earth, surely this isit! Let us pause before we attempt 
to perpetrate such an act of RELIGIOUS anc POLITICAL SUICIDE. 

Lain, &e. 
A BRITISH PROTESTANT. 

Belfast, Dec. 2d, 1818. 





ROBBERY AT MR. PARKiNS’S. 





Sines Mr. Parkins’s arrival in London, with his late servant, 
M’Vey, he has been actively employed in searching various 
places to get some clue to his property ; but his exertions have 
hitherto proved unsuccessful. The diamonds stolen are worth 
«bout 10001. and amongst other things which M’Vey took with 
him, are 5,600 reals, which Mr. Parkins brought from the 
West Indies. ‘There is no doubt but the property is concealed 
by some of the M’Veys, who are veryjnumerous in the neighbour- 
hood of Newry, and in most parts of the County of Down. 
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About the 16th of March, Mr. Parkins, of Newry, received 
intelligence that a dieisend ring had bese: offered to pledge at a 
pawnbroker’s in Newry, and that about seventy guineas had 
been offered onit. He wentthere, attended by S. Corry, Esq, 
a Magistrate, and examined all the pawnbrokers’ shops (five in 
number,) but nothing was found. When Mr. Parkins went to 
Ireland, in opposition to the advice of Mr. Stewart, the Magis. 
trate, it was at the suggestion of a distinguished Baronet. On 
his arrival at Rostrevor, near the residence of Mr. Stewart, he 
put up ata little inn, the master of which said to him, if he 
did not proceed against M’Vey, that part of the property 
should be returned to him ; but he declined giving any answer 
to such a proposal. Soon afterwards he waited on Mr. Stewart, 
at Ballyedmond, and produced the warrant from England, 
enjoining him to commit the prisoner to one of the gaols, as 
where he was then kept was a room, to which every person had 
access. Mr. Stewart, after advising with the constable, said 
there was no necessity, for he was safer where he was. Mr, 
Parkins expressed a determination to go to Cappy, where the 
prisoner's s friends lived, in hopes of getting some intelligence 
of his property; and he appointed to meet Kennedy, the constable 
of Aghaderg, for that purpose ; but Kennedy not coming, he 
proceeded alone, and found, on his arrival at Cappy, that the 
M’Veys were apprised of his coming by a messenger from 
Stewart, the constable, and no less than nine or ten men 
were ready to meet him. Mr. Parkins entered amongst them 
with a pair of treble-barrelled pistols, and was soon after joined 
by Kennedy, who was prevented from keeping his appointment 
in consequence of being obliged to sit up all night with a 
notorious robber, whom hee oprehended, on his return home, 
as one of a gang who had robbed a farmer. They returned 
from the M’Veys without the least success, and on his arrival at 
Rostrevor, Mr. Parkins was informed that the prisoner had 

made his escape, and that the Magistrate had not instituted any 
proceedings for his recaption ! Mr. Parkins instantly set off 
for Dublin in pursuit of him, and consulted the heads of the 
Police and the Government on the subject, and it being the 
opinion of the great Law Officers that an action for the recovery 
of the property would lie against the township where the escape 
was made, Mr. Parkins sent a Memorial to the Earl of West- 
moreland, requesting him to lay it before the Lord Chancellor. 
The conduct of the Magistrate and constable (as given on the 
ex-parie statements of Mr. Parkiss,) has excited general 
indignation, and will, it is said, be strictly investigated before 
the Government of the sister country. 
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CARNIVAL FROM BEPPO. 





Tue following is an extract from a late Poem of Lord 
Byron’s :— 


I. 
’Tis known, at least it should be, that throughout 
All countries of the Catholic persuasion, 
Some weeks before Shrove Tuesday comes about, 
The people take their fill of recreation, 
And buy repentance, ere thev grow devout, 
However high their rank, or low their station, 
With fiddling, feasting, dancing, drinking, masquing, 
And other things which may be had for asking. 


II. 
The moment night with dusky mantle covers 
The skies (and the more duskily the better) 
The time less liked by husbands than by lovers 
Begins, and prudery flings aside her fetter ; 
And gaiety on restless tiptoe hovers, 
Giggling with a!l the gallants who beset her ; 
And there are songs aud quavers, roaring, humming, 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming. 


IIl. 
And there are dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all time and nations, Turks and Jews, 
And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymnastical, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hindoos ; 
All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 
All people, as their fancies hit, may choose, 
But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 
Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers ! I charge ye. 


IV. 

You'd better walk about begirt with briars, 

Instead of coat and small-clothes, than put on 
A single stitch reflecting upon Friars, 

Although you swore it only was in fun, 
They’d haul you o’er the coals, and stir the fires 

Of Phlegethon with every mother’s son, 
Nor say one mass to cool the cauldron’s bubble 
That boiled your bones, unless you paid them double. 
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490 Carnival from Beppo. 
V. 


But saving this, you may put on whate’er 
You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak, 
Such as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag-fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness or joke ; 
And even in Italy such places are 
With prettier names in softer accents spoke, 
For, bating Covent-Garden, I can hit on 
No place that’s called ‘* Piazza” in Great Britain, 
VI. 
This feast is named the Carnival, which being 
Interpreted, implies * farewell to flesh ;’ 
So call’d, because the name and thing agreeing, 
Through Lent they live on fish both salt and fresh. 
But why they fisher Lent with so much glee in, 
Js more than I can tell, although I guess 
*Tis as we take a glass with friends at parting, 
In the stage-coach or packet, just at starting, 
VIL. 
And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes, 
And solid meats, and highly spie’d ragouts, 
To live for forty days on iil-dress’d fishes, 
Because they have no sauces to their stews, 
A thing which causes many, ** poohs” and * pishes,” 
And several oaths (which would not suit the Muse,) 
From travellers accustom’d from a boy 
To eat their salmon, at least, with soy; 


Vill. 
And therefore humbly I would recommend 
‘© The curious in fish sauce,’’ before they cross 
The sea, to bid their cook, or wife, or friend, 
Walk or ride to the Strand, and buy in gross 
(Or if set out beforehand, these may send 
By any means least liable to loss) 
Ketchup, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey, 
Or, by the Lord ! a Lent will well nigh starve ye. 
IX. 
That is tosay, if your religion’s Roman, 
And you at Rome would do as Romans do, 
According to the proverb,—although no man, 
If foreign, is oblig’d to fast ; and you, 
If Protestant, or sickly, ora woman, 
Would rather dine in sin on a ragout— 
Dine, and be d—d! I don’t mean to be coarse, 
But that’s the penalty, to say no worse. 
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THE FATE OF GENIUS. 








By the Author of some additional Verses to Spenser’s 
‘© Fairy Queen.” 


Waar boots it that the traveller to the grave, 
Should feel the glow of that seraphic fire, 
Which lights the actions of the wise and brave, 
Or “ wakes to ecstacy the living lyre ?” 
Doom’d from his dawn of lifetime, to admire 
The steep and slippery pinnacle of fame, 
He scarce attains his object of desire, 
When all his prospects vanish like a dream ;— 
He dies, and leaves behind the phantom of a name! 


Such is the fate of genius at the best, 
When biess’d by fortune with a golden shower ; 
But, ah! what conflicts agonize the breast, 
When clouds around, in threat’ning anger, lour, 
And want and woe embitter ev’rv hour! 
And he whose heart beats high, must crouch for bread 
To the stern dunce, possessing wealth and power: 
Far happier he, who, number’d with the dead, 
Deep in some lonely church-yard rests his head. 


Think of old Homer, first and best of bards, 
Sublimely singing Greek and Trojan arms, 
And learn how man the poet disregards, 
Though proud and boasting of his muse’s charms, — 
Chaunting the magic tale of ** ANcer’s Harms,” 
He feels of common sustenance a dearth— 
Blind and forlorn, as fear of death alarms, 
He begs through towns that boasted of his birth, 
Who had no house or home, or friend on earth ! 


See the wise Eptcrerus as a slave, 
By a rude churlish master bought and sold ; 
And trembling TERENCE, tott’ring o’er the grave, 
Creep toa baker’s oven from the cold ! 

Nor of old times alone, such tales are told— 
Oh, hear our own sweet SPENsER’s note of sorrow; 
For him, whose days in courtiers’ halls pass on, 
Condemn’d to speed to-day, yet fail to-morrow— 
‘“‘ To plead, to beg, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To doubt, to hope, to trust, and be undone.” 
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REPL OT A, My 


$92 The Fate of Genius. 


Prophetic bard! on Mulla’s grassy side, 
Responsive to the swan, his wild notes rung ; 
Each, e’er he sunk in Time’s o’erwhelming tide, 
His funeral dirge pathetically sung. 
*Twas Spenser’s fate to shine in Courts, when young 
To view fair Erin with a statesman’s eye; 
To tune in Fairy land, the poet’s tongue ; 
Yet in old age, in vain for friends to sigh, 
And, worn with care and indigence, to die ! 


In this sad line, now blazon’d high in fame, 
Stood BurLer, Otway, CHATTERTON, and Burns, 
And Go.psmMITH too, our country’s boast and shame, 
Whose hapless fate a wealthy nation mourns: 
Alive, they starv’d—and dead, found Busts and Urns; 
While many a wretch, by nature form’d a slave, 
For vilest offices had rich returns— 
Honours and wealth to decorate the knave, 
Deserving best a rope, and felon’s grave. 
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Let the fond father, then, who loves to see 
The dawning bust of genius in his child,— 
When the boy brings a Primer to his knee, 
Tell him to run into the woodland wild, 
And hunt the beasts there, rather than, beguiled 
By love of books, to earn a pedant’s name ; 
To pass his days neglected or reviled 
Till life rolls over, like a sick man’s dream, 
While srockuEaps thrive, and win the palm of fame. 


November 23, 1818. 
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